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ROUGH NOTES OF THIRTY YEARS IN THE TRADE. 
[Continued] 

Ix the year 1836 I was invited to a junior part- 
nership in the firm of W. & L., then beginning to 
cultivate the trade in English and foreign books. 
My “capital stock” contributed to the firm con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty dollars, drawn from 
the Chambers’ Street Savings Bank, and such know- 
ledge of the business as I had picked up. Yet my 
new friends seemed to be content ; and my first mis- 
sion, after a laborious and dusty account of stock, 
was a trip to Europe to arrange foreign purchases 
and correspondence. This voyage and tour of eight 
months are referred to in another place. The errand 
was executed satisfactorily, and led to a business 
of considerable interest and value extending over 
several years. 

The cultivation of friendly personal intercourse 
between the trade and between authors and pub- 
lishers had already begun to be atopic of talk; and 
in March, 1837, George B. Collins, John Keese, and 
the writer of this started the idea of a Booksellers’ 
Dinner to authors. A committee of a dozen or so 
was formed, and held meetings at David Felt’s “ Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,” in Pearl Street, till they matured the 
plan of an entertainment, which “came off” at the 
old “ City Hotel,” on the 30th March. This, I sup- 
pose, was the first time American authors were ever 
recognized by the publishers as being worthy to be 
fed in public. The number of authors and editors 
present was about one hundred; these, with as 
many of the “Trade” from other places, were the 

ests of nearly one hundred booksellers of New 

ork. Many will yet remember this as a credita- 
ble and pleasant affair, and for several reasons in- 
teresting as significant of the progress of book- 
making. Fora dignified president we resorted to 
the stationers, who furnished Mr. Felt. The spark- 
ling Keese officiated as general aid, supervisor, and 
“toast-master,” with an introductory speech. The 
speeches were by Col. Wm. L. Stone, of the “Com- 
mercial ;” Charles King (now President of Columbia 
College), of the “American ;” Philip Hone; Dr. J. 
W. Francis ; Major Noah, of the “Star;” Matthew L. 
Davis, the biographer of Burr; Harrison Gray, for 
the Boston booksellers ; James Harper, for those of 
Gotham ; and Washington Irving. 

The dinner-sayings and doings of twenty-five 
years ago would scarcely seem to be worth repro- 
ducing ; yet, as one glances over the four columns of 
the report in the “N. Y. American” of April 1, 1837, 
it is pleasant to note the way they talked, and to 

of those stars of the occasion that have since 
iaappeort beneath the horizon. The genial and 
_ *humorous Dr. Francis was, as usual, professional in 
\ ‘his witty good sense, and abundant in his reminis- 
seences. Chancellor Kent (of the “Commentaries’’) 
toasted “the Booksellers : they merit our gratitude, 
and especially when they zealously disseminate 
-* American Law.’” Ex-Mayor Hone gracefully com- 
plimented Irving, Halleck, and Bryant. The two 
poets were modestly silent ; but Mr. Irving, in spite of 
himself, was enticed into a little speech, which he ac- 
complished with positive success ; it was a tribute to 
Rogers, the poet, as a friend of American genius, 
and (incidentally) to Halleck. Col. Stone, with 
-“ profitable length,” supplied the solid facts and 
statistics, aided by the ‘Booksellers’ Advertiser” 
before mentioned. 

Among the notables present were Albert Gallatin, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury; James K. Paulding, 
:the novelist, whose speech, laudatory of J. Fenimore 
‘Cooper, was written, but not spoken; Col. John 
Trumbull, the venerable artist and aid of Washing- 
ton. Toasts by the bushel were volunteered by 
Edgar A. Poe, Henry W. Herbert, Prof. Follen, Mr. 
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Leggett, and others who have since passed away; 
and letters were read from Nicholas Biddle, the poet- 
financier; Mathew Carey and Gov. Armstrong, both 
ex-booksellers ; Dr. Webster, the philologist ; Dr. 
Bowditch, the mathematician ; G. C. Verplanck; and 


others too tedious to mention. Cooper did not re- 
port himself. The occasion was pleasantly sugges- 
tive. In the “New York American,” of next day, 
Mr. Charles King said that “the Booksellers’ Festi- 
val was one of the best conducted, most spirited, 
and most agreeable entertainments it was ever our 
fortune to be present at.” * * “This most suc- 
cessful festival will leave impressions which cannot 
but tend to good.” 

It is natural here to recall the next affair of the 
same kind seventeen years later, and in which it 
was again my fortune to have a rather excessive 
share of—the work ; and these things make work for 
some one. The cards for this occasion read thus :— 


——e 





The New York Publishers’ Association 
Request the Honor of 
Mr. A. B.’s Company 
t 


ata 
COMPLIMENTARY FRUIT FESTIVAL, 
at the 


New York Crrstat PAaraces. 
Sept. 27, 1855. 








This ovation (?) to pen-craft was effected at a cost 
(if I may descend tosuch statistics) of about $4000, 
all subscribed by that portion of the New York city 
booksellers who formed the “ Publishers’ Associa- 
tion.” As far as numbers present were concerned, 
it was doubtless the most extensive attempt to en- 
tertain the literary world ever achieved. No less 
than seven hundred persons sat down to the inno- 


north wing of the palace of glass. Of these, about 
one hundred and fifty belonged to the irritable 
genus of authors, including twenty of the female 
persuasion. To quote a tithe of their names, fami- 
liar as household words, would be tiresome. Here 
were Irving and Bryant, at the head of scores of the 
lesser luminaries of the world of letters; Morse, 
Davies, Olmsted, Loomis, and other savans ; Bacon, 
Beecher, Chapin, Cheever, Dewey, Osgood, Prentiss, 
Spring, Tyng represented the clergy ; Duer, Brad- 
ford, Jay, Daly appeared for the bar. Of the in- 
vited, who unavoidably were represented by “ letters 
of regret,” were Bancroft, Prescott, Longfellow, 
Everett, Kennedy, Simms, Emerson, Winthrop, Agas- 
siz, Dana, Holmes, Halleck, Melville, Paulding, 
Sparks, etc. 

Mr. W. H. Appleton, President of the Publishers’ 
Association, and a munificent contributor to the 
festival, presided. The material entertainment, as 
promised in the cards, was simply a collation of 
fruit, with coffee, &c.; but as the whole affair was 
intrusted to that “prince of caterers,” Mr. C. A. 
Stetson, of the Astor House, the display on the table 
was agreeable to the eye as well as to the taste. The 
most famous cultivators of pears and grapes in every 
part of the country were put under contribution, and 
the varieties obtained were choicer than the guests 
probably appreciated in the confusion. A full re- 
port of the speeches and letters was given in the 
Pustisuers’ Crrcutar of September and October, 
1855, and a great part of them should be preserved 
in some permanent shape for future reference, for 
they were full of good things, and of special interest 
as illustrative of the progress of American book- 
making. 

In 1838 my mission as partner in the firm seemed 
to be a foreign one. It was proposed to establish in 
London a branch of the house, there to import Ame- 








rican books for the English market, and to purchase 






cent feast spread out on six immense tables in the . 
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It was with entire satis- | commenced in 1848,we had no such models toimitate 
or excel. An epidemic of cheap pamphlets had 
prevailed ; these works, classics though they were, 


faction that 1 again took passage with my old friend 
Captain Waite, in the packet ship England, to com- 
now for the first time were presented in a snug and 
iform shape, on fair paper and with neat exter- 


European books for this. 





mence this inroad into the — of our — 
John, for the purpose of an international | uni 
pnts: ideas—a Toatastaver of our fresh young nals—contrasting favorably with the rougher style 
literature for the maturer and slower productions of | of the last generation. The stereotyping by Mr. 
fatherland. Elsewhere is chronicled the result of | Trow was thought by Mr. Murray to be good enough 
this enterprise. With several short visits home I | for his market, and he purchased duplicates of the 
remained in England nine years, returning in 1847. | stereotypes of the new volumes; the octavo edi- 
In this interval my partner, Mr. W. (Mr. L. had | tions from Albemarle Street were printed from the 
retired), published a considerable number of books, | American plates. 
original and reprinted. Among them were the; Up to that time the art of wood-engraving had 
works of Downing, the horticulturist, Professor Ma- | not reached any marked excellence in this country ; 
han, Professor Alexander, Ruskin, etc. But the | the cuts made in 1848 by Childs, Herrick, and others, 
most notable of his undertakings were the “ Library | from Darley’s designs, were considered to be a ma- 
of Choice Reading,” reaching fifty volumes, and the | terial improvement on previous attempts of that 
“Library of American Books,” including new works | sort. Of course, much better things have been 
by Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, Calvert, Mrs. Kirk- done more recently; but designers have referred to 
land, Simms, Judge Hall, etc.; both series under! these “cuts” of 1548 as giving a new impetus here 
the editorial supervision of Mr. E. A. Duyckinck. | to the business of wood engraving. 
In the “Choice Library” were printed, in a style It may here be mentioned that the venerable 
somewhat in advance of the previous average of | father of American “ Wood-cutting,” Anderson, who 
cheap books, the works of Carlyle, Hood, Leigh | practised the art more than “sixty years sinoe,”’ is 
Hunt, Lamb, Keats, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Kinglake, | (in 1863) still living, and continues to practise the 
Warburton, Beckford, which the editor, with his | art at the ripe age of 88. (?) 
proverbial discrimination, wisely judged would be| Referring to this art, 1 may here mention another 
a relief to many intelligent readers after the surfeit | affair in which the wood-cutters had a large and 
of “ yellow-covered literature” which had afflicted | expensive share—the “Illustrated Record of the 
the country. The success of this series was very | Crystal Palace Exhibition.” Under the delusion 
encouraging, some volumes reaching a sale of six or | that the Exhibition in 1854, managed by “ our first 
seven thousand; but experience shows that collec- | citizens,” was likely to prove a profitable as well as 
tions of this kind, to be profitable, must not only be | honorable success, after the manner of that in Hyde 
choice, but must be limited in extent. | Park, I proposed, as did several other shrewder pub- 
The London agency was prosperous enough to | lishers, to produce a creditable volume, which should 
promise permanence and solid advantage; and the | at least equal the “ London Art Catalogue,” and be 
continuance to this day of the business then and | in keeping with the character of the Crystal Palace 
there founded, but transferred to two or three thriv- | and its contents. It would have been easy to send 
ing firms, shows that its importance had not been | forth a cheap and showy book of superficial puffs, 
overrated. ornamented (?) with third-rate cuts at the expense 
The amicable dissolution of our firm, in 1848, left | of the exhibitors; but in an excess of simple con- 
me with my moderate portion of the “stock,” but | fidence in the Directors and the Discriminating Pub-- 
still without cash capital, to commence a separate | lic we went into the affair almost “without regard 
business of my own. | to expense.” As a matter of curiosity to the ini- 
The first year of this experiment proved success- | tiated, and of warning to the inexperienced, I will 
ful in spite of several drawbacks ; the balance of; record the dry facts that for this five-dollar-quarto 
actual profit accrued having quadrupled the little | the daguerreotyping of the articles in the palace 
capital invested. This result was, of course, largely | cost $1100; the drawings, engraving, and electro- 
owing to the new edition of Irving’s works, started | typing cost $13,535 30 cts.; that the whole ex- 
in August of this year, as referred to more particu-| pense of 15,000 copies was nearly $40,000; 12,000 
larly elsewhere. This was one of those compara- | copies were sold at trade price, and the remainder 
tively rare enterprises in publishing aptly termed | at “a song;” and that the actual loss on the affair 
“a hit:” any reason, indeed, why it should not} was about $20,000. Had the Exhibition been 
have been so is not very obvious. opened at the time appointed, and had all turned 
It seems strange now that these works should | out as it was planned, perhaps the tables 
have remained no less than five years in statu-quo | have been turned; but the above result of a 
waiting for a publisher to reprint them; and that | deal of actual expense, besides time and labor n 
our most eminent and most sagacious publishers | from more profitable matters, was a sad lesson of 
should have pronounced that the only profitable | the uncertainty of corporations, and especially of 
edition of them would be a cheap one, in one or Crystal-Palace committees. I fear many of the 
two large octavos, double columns! In another | “ Board” were still more unlucky in their invest- 





sketch, I have mentioned several little incidents of 
the pleasant, profitable, and honorable connection 
which my fortunate proposal for these works ini- 
tiated. Much more might be said on such atheme; 
I merely add a word in regard to the mechanical 
part of the undertaking. Within a few years, au 
essential and creditable advance has been made in 
American book-manufacture. The press of the | 
classic Houghton and others under the walls of old 

Harvard, and in New York have achieved wonders 
of neat elegance in typography; and the paper- 
makers have well co-operated in the demonstration 
that the best issues of the English press can be 
equalled here when “we give our minds to it” (and | 
ourmoney). When the revised edition of Irving was | 





ments—and especially the stockholders, who pur- 
chased in the palmy days of promise at a premium 
of sixty-five per cent.! At this price I knew of a 
positive sale by a gentleman who had only paid an 
instalment of ten per cent. on his shares, and the 
net profits were some $3,000 on an investment of 


(To be continued.) 


OUR CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Panis, July 7, 1963. 
Mons. Sarxste Bevve has brought grief om him- 
self by attacking poor Gustave Planche. dead 
man, though in his grave, has defenders. Not con- 
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tent with defending the poor critic’s memory, they | about Alphonse, Victor, Alfred, Prosper, and Eugene, 
wage pene ow eee Sainte Beuve, who has a great | he was delighted. These names meant, in his mouth, 
many vulnerable points. <A good deal of respect is | De Lamartinue, Hugo, De Vigny, Merimée, and Dela- 
felt for Gustave Planche’s memory, because in this | croix. He had not then written anything. One 
great city, where gold accomplishes so many mira- | day after July, 1830, when he had reached a degree 
cles, money could not purchase a single drop of ink | of extreme embarrassment, or rather of distress, 
from that man’s pen, although he was oftentimes | which was visible to every eye, and which was 
ee lhe Eg wa = of a = was | op in a manner, one d his friends 
uring life because he would join no literary | said to him: VYhy don’t you write what you say 
coterie, and because his extraordinary habits pre-| in conversation all day long? ‘You would earn a 
sented a butt for ridicule which this satirical nation | livelihood.’ He followed the advice, and carried it 
found irresistible. But when the world saw him immediately into execution by criticising the exhi- 
_— nen oe ~~ and cena — — = reagent — and soon after- 
is purse to defray the expenses of the humblest | wards literary works themselves. 
funeral, arms were voluntarily reversed, and they Since Gustave Planche’s name falls from my pen, 
who went forth to fire on him joined the funeral | let me tell you an anecdote about Mme. George 
procession and mourned the great critic’s loss. It) Sand. The former suggests the latter to-day, for 
is gg not without some ground of/| in the sketch jast mentioned Mons. Sainte Beuve 
reason—that Mons. Sainte Beuve is one of the last couples the names in this way: “An illustrious 
persons who should have violated Gustave Planche’s writer, Mme. Sand, was for a time in a fair way to 
al pga enn — — of the ae | believe in ay _ es has esse him in her 
x of great praise, and excused in a | memoirs. he greatest feminine writers are none 
most ingenious manner those deficiencies in Mons. | the less women after all, and she persuaded herself 
— 5 Sel rape which the literary world | with his tone that he was a great savant, and that 
ere is disposed to regard as irremissible sins—his | he would reveal the mysteries of language to her; 
fickle opinions and his unfaithfulness to parties. I| he corrected her proof-sheets accurately enough, 
do not find this objection as weighty as it is reck-| but not without pruning some of her graces.” 
oned here. A critic’s first duty to the public is the | “— It is notorious that Mme. Sand’s socialist novels 
oo non heey tonal gh affection, . ; — a o — sums of yet pena — ~ 
inte Beuve had avowed his opinion of Gustave | knows tha ey are written with more than her 
Planche while the latter was alive and in full pos-| wonted eloquence, and the subject is a favorite 
session of all his faculties, no one could cavil if that | theme here. The cause of this insufficient return 
opinion had been unfavorable. 2 If to admire them is alleged to be the carelessness of her agent, who 
that admire us be a canon of criticism, genius must | was, at the time of their sale, Mons. Pierre Leroux. 
stand forever disarmed in the presence of partial | Have Parisian caricatures made you familiar with 
mediocrity. Here is the least unkind, but most! the sordid, indifferent, Diogenes-like appearance of 
anecdotal portion of Mons. Sainte Beuve’s sketch of | this Red Republican and Socialist? Mme. George 
Gustave Planche :— Sand would invariably refer her publishers to him. 
“T was well acquainted with Gustave Planche | They would go to his garret, which was furnished 
from his boyhood, and even from his adolescence. | with a pine table and one trunk, which was a sort 
He studied at the College Bourbon, where I was in| of Maitre Jacques of furniture that was expected to 
vad Ary 7 _ neg before him. 4 ~~ | play ——_— es — — _— —— 
rather a bad scholar, but he was very quick; he | came. e publisher and the philosopher wou 
was a great reader; but if he read everything, he | sit on the trunk, and the former would explain the 
despised everything. He was little acquainted | object of his heavenward excursion. ‘What price 
with antiquity, and was weak upon ancient lan-| will you give?’ Mons. Pierre Leroux would ask. 
guages and literatures ; he never afterwards applied |‘ What do you think of $400?’ ‘Good Heavens!’ 
himself tothem. He was more familiar with Eng- the philosopher would exclaim, ‘$400! $400! Well, 
— os gay, peek he a it young —- | —_ is a _ — I — and quite as —s 
read it fluently. is period of early you e| such trash is worth. is own treatises on philo- 
was tall, long, and even rather spare; his forehead | sophy and politics never brought him in anything 
was handsome and large, his neck was very thin; | like such asum of money. His pen never did any- 
he kept his hands always in his pockets ; he would | thing more than cheapen paper for the grocer and 








speak to you the moment he saw you, and would 
not quit you were you going in the midst of rain to 
the extremest end of Paris. Familiar with strangers 
from the very first word, babbling about everything 
and jeering at everything, he had not one spark of 
enthusiasm or of passion. It was a calamity to 
meet him in the morning; he chilled you for the 
rest of the day. He did not admire Shakspeare 
then—he admired Shakspeare no more than he did 
Paul de Kock, I swear to you—and he did not care 
much about Phidias. It was only afterwards, when 
he sought to crush the living, that he took it into 
his head to entertain a Platonic admiration for two 
or three great dead men. He passed his first years 
of freedom in strolling about artists’ studios and 
chattering about everything. He also saw some of 
the ‘Cenacle’ poets, and he drew from them most of 
his future literary judgments. His affectation then 
was to name, in the most familiar, free-and-easy 
manner in ordinary conversation, the illustrious 
young men. If he could, in a public lecture-room, 
during the half-hours that the room was filling up, 
bawl out from one bench to another something 


the paper-vat.” 

One of our poets—or poetasters—Mons. Theodore 
de Banville (to whom the Empress at the instance 
of Count Alfred de Vigny has granted a pension), 
‘complains in these bitter words of the hardship 
under which poets lie here when they would con- 
vey their verses to the public. He does not choose 
to remember that neither Mons. de Lamartine, nor 
| Mons. Victor Hugo, nor Count Alfred de Vigny, nor 
|Mons. Sainte Beuve finds any obstacle between 
| him and the public. Publishers abound who ask 
nothing better than an opportunity to find publish- 
ing poetry profitable. The fault does not lie with 
| them, but with Mons. de Banville and his friends, 
| who will not, or cannot, or at all events do not write 
| poetry which will sell. They have all been pub- 
lished; none of them have sold. Here is his 
lamentation :— 

“There are only three channels by which poetry 
can reach the public; these are the theatre, books, 
and magazines. We'll say nothing of the theatre, 
|since the only theatre which is allowed to play 
| pieces in verse is the French Comedy, and that is 























in possession of Scribe’s followers. Books are, in 
other words, publishers, and publishers reason like 
the late Mons. Mourier, the adroit manager of the 
Folies Dramatiques, who used to say: ‘I intend to 
make money; therefore I want no masterpieces at 
my theatre. If I were to give a masterpiece to-day, 
I should be asked for a masterpiece to-morrow, and 
if I have none to give, the public will think I have 
nothing to give. I must furnish a product which I 
can always find in the market.’ The astute pub- 
lisher, who sometimes is unable to read or to write, 
but who does not lack a certain cleverness, knows 
perfectly well that if he receives the poet to-day in 
his office the poet will be his master to-morrow. It 
is infinitely more profitable and practical, as far as 
he is concerned, to manufacture novelists’ glories 
by the dozen, for he can change the ‘ famous’ novel- 
ist whenever he changes the color of the paper cover 
in which they are bound. One of our wealthiest 
publishers said: ‘I must kite So-and-so’s fame for 
two months longer, because my paper-maker cannot 
deliver my new fawn-colored covers for sixty days 
yet.’ I don’t know whether Mons. de ‘Calonne’s 
Review’ is still published; when it appeared he 
used to say: ‘Poetry .... certainly; but unfor- 
tunately I have bishops among my subscribers !’ 
Mons. Charpentier’s Review and Mons. Buloz’s Re- 
view (‘La Revue des Deux Mondes’) are still pub- 
lished. Mons. Charpentier confines himself to one 
single thing: When anybody mentions Alfred de 
Musset’s name before him, he sobs. If he hears a 
line from Alfred de Musset, his eyes change into two 
fountains. If he wishes to tell a story, no matter 
what that story may be, he never fails to preface it 
with: ‘You know the warm affection which existed 
between Alfred de Musset and me; well’.... and 
on he goes to tell the story, which has nothing 
under heaven to do with Alfred de Musset; or, if 
you tell him about anything, about the new lion- 
tamer, or of the last elections, Mons. Charpentier is 
sure to interrupt you with: ‘ That’s just like Alfred 
de Musset!’ and with torrents in his eyes he con- 
tinues his discourse, which is in noways related to 
Alfred de Musset. An American merchant said 
t’other day to Mons. Charpentier: ‘Why don’t you 
publish poetry in your Review?’ ‘Oh!’ replied 
Mons. Charpentier, sobbing, ‘are you aware how 
intimate I was with Alfred de Musset?’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied the American, a practical man, ‘but since 
Alfred de Musset is dead, and you nevertheless con- 
tinue to publish a review, that is no reason why 
you should not publish new poetry in it.? ‘Ah!’ 
answered Mons. Charpentier, through the cascades 
of tears which poured down his face, and despite 
the gasps of grief,‘ Ah! poetry! is any poetry writ- 
ten now-a-days?!’ ‘Yes,’ rejoined the American, ‘a 
good deal of poetry is written now-a days, and 
among it there is some which is not without merit.’ 
‘Oh! I don’t care,’ responded Mons. Charpentier, 
sobbing, grunting, and groaning like Orpheus as he 
sees Eurydice disappear, ‘De Musset’s memory is 
enough for my souvenirs!’ Mons. Buloz isa differ- 
ent sort of character. Everybody knows that he is 
possessed by the demon of dominion. What does 
he want todo? To be able, like Philip II., to make 
India, England, the Low Countries, and the two 
Americas tremble when he knits his brows; to be 
able to say, like Louis XIV., ‘The State is I!’ One 
day Mons. de Mars, the sub-editor, congratulated 
him upon the poetical masterpieces which had been 
published by the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Mons. Buloz, ‘I published “Rolla,” “ Alta 
Troll,” and the “Stances ala Malibran,” but I did 
not draw those poets, those rebels, Alfred de Musset 
and Henri Heine, from obscurity ; I did not make 
them what they are. The public knew them before 
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the “Revue des Deux Mondes” published a line of 
theirs. Their glory does not emanate completely 
from me. I wish to make, create, invent, raise from 
nothing some poet.’ ” 

This caricature is exaggerated, but like all cari- 
catures it has some foundation of truth. The foible 
of Mons. Charpentier (the well-known publisher of 
the “ Bibliothéque Charpentier”) is well hit. 

We have lost some literary persons of note. The 
place of honor belongs to Kornell Ujejski, the author 
of the celebrated national hymn of Poland, “Zdymem 
Pazanow ;” he died fighting for the noblest cause 
under heaven—the right of self-government. France 
has lost Mons. Pitre Chevalier, a voluminous writer, 
but who will be remembered rather for his success- 
ful importation of the “ Penny Magazine” into France 
than for the books he wrote. He made a good deal 
of money by his “ Musée Pittoresque.” Scandinavia 
has lost her best historian by the death of P. A. 
Munch. He was at Rome, making searches among 
the treasures of the Vatican, when he took the sum- 
mer fever of the Pontine Marshes and expired. I 
ought, perhaps, to include in this list Mme. Charles 
Didier (wife of the well-known author), for her 
drawing-room was a sort of literary centre where 
every eminent literary man, even from abroad, was 
welcome. The large estate she possessed enabled 
her to dispense a generous hospitality which 
vaguely reminded one of Holland House under its 
late lord. 

We have Mme. Hugo’s Life of her Husband; I 
say nothing about it, as it is probably in your 
hands. Mme. George Sand has published a pam- 
phlet to vindicate the sex’s right to a seat in the 
French Academy. I say this pamphlet is by George 
Sand, because MM. Michel Levy declare that she 
is the authoress. It is signed G.S. Her particular 
friends deny that she wrote it. “Several unpub- 
lished works,” by Mons. de Lamartine, are an- 
nounced as in press; they will appear next winter. 
The first volume of the Emperor’s “ Life of Cesar” is 
printed and bound ; as soon as the second volume 
is printed these two volumes will be published at 
once; a considerable delay will take place in the 
issue of the third volume, which is not yet com- 
pleted in MSS. Herr Palacki, the celebrated histo- 
rian of Bohemia, and one of the most influential 
leaders of the Tcheque party, has published a very 
stupid pamphlet against the Polish insurrection ; 
he is a strong Pansclavist, and takes ground that 
the Russian empire alone can give the Sclaves a 
definitive victory over the German races. The 
grovelling, sordid soul! as if empire were more 
desirable than liberty! Baron Kerayn de Letten- 
hove has just brought to a successful termination 
the second and last volume of the first book of the 
Chroniques de Jehan Fraissart, whose unpublished 
text he discovered among the manuscripts of the 
Vatican Library. Mons. de Coussemaker has in 
press “ Ecrivains sur la Musique du Moyen Age,” 
which is to be a sort of continuation of Gerbert’s 
work. Mons. Gachard, the learned keeper of the 
Belgian archives, has at last completed his “ History 
of Don Carlos,” on which he has assiduously labored 
for years. The “Hadikas el Akhbar,” a weekly 
newspaper published at Beyreuth, has begun to 
translate into Arabian, for the benefit of its readers, 
the “ Adventures of Telemachus.” 

The annual meeting of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences has taken place. Mons. Mignet 
read a neat eulogy on Lord Macaulay, and an un- 
usual number of prizes were distributed. I do not 
recite the Litany then read, as it would be unin- 
teresting to you. 

Very truly yours, 
J. 
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AUTHORS AT HOME. 

Rev. Dr. Bacox, of New Haven, has in prepara- 
tion a life of the late Admiral Foote, which will be 
published early in the fall. This life is to be pub- 
lished with the authority of the Admiral’s family, 
all of his papers having been put at the disposal of 
Dr. Bacon for this purpose. 

Joun S. C. Anport, Lossinc, Heapuey, and other 


eminent writers will contribute to the “Lives of, 


the Generals of the Union Army,” a work now in a 
forward state of preparation. 

Jupce StryKER, who conducted the “ American 
Quarterly Register,” from 1848 to 1851, intends to 
supplement that work with a volume of Annals, 
Documents, and Statistics of all Countries, but 
especially of the United States, from the year 1852 
tothe present time. It will comprise an Appendix 
of Congressional Proceedings for that period. 


Proressor B. Jarcer, the Naturalist, is preparing 
an autobiographic work, entitled “ Recollections of 
the Events of Past Years, with illustrations, by an 
European Emigrant.” It is to embody the author’s 
observations during sixty years’ travelling through 
Europe, Asia, and America, but relates chiefly to 
political events in Russia and Austria. 


Sommer Haonts oF ovr AvutTHoRs AND ARTISTS.— 
Longfellow is in his ‘“ House by the Sea,” drinking 
in the delicious breezes and listening to the mur- 
mur of waves at Nahant. Prof. Agassiz is in his 
own retreat on the opposite side of the same little 
peninsula, and he and Longfellow often meet. Nei- 
ther is idle, and it is fortunate for both that no 
convenient steamer runs from Boston since the war, 
bringing its cargo of admirers to break in upon 
deep studies of nature. Nahant was the favorite 


resort of Prescott, and there, too, Motley loved to | 
Ban- | 


spend the weeks when the dog-star rages. 
croft has his campagne at Newport,where, surrounded 


by his books, he can enjoy as well as at his resi- | 
dence in New York, the quiet study of history within | 
Whittier’s little cottage | 


sound of fierce breakers. 
nestles amid maples and elms in Amesbury, Mass. 


A few minutes’ walk brings him to the summit of | 
hills, whence, in different directions, he can view | 


the White and Green Mountains, the lordly Merri- 
mack, and the broad sweep of ocean. Fields, “the 
American Moxon,” as Charles Lanman felicitously 
terms him, has been spending a few weeks in the 
“White Hills,” but is now back again to the “Old 
Corner.” Lanman himself has been fishing and 
writing in the region of the Glen and Alpine House. 
Church is at his home on the banks of the Hudson. 
His “Chimborazo” (not Cotopaxi) is about com- 
pleted, and will add new laurels to him upon whom 
the “London Art Journal” said “the mantle of Tur- 
ner had fallen.” Gifford, brave and noble fellow, has 
been doing service in his third campaign with the 
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| in Boston, is well known as the author of the valu- 
able Reference Index to the English and American 
Quarterlies and Monthlies. He also issued, in 1858, 
a very complete list of all the contributors to the 
“North American Review.” Geo. S. Poole, a younger 
brother of the foregoing, is the Librarian of the 
Charlestown (Mass.) Public Library. Fitch Poole 
‘is the Librarian of the Peabody Institute, at South 
Danvers, Mass. 

Ixp1anA’s Rott or Honor.—Mr. David Stephenson, 
State Librarian of Indiana, has in preparation a 
work entitled “Indiana’s Roll of Honor,” which will 
be issued in two large octavo volumes of about six 
hundred and fifty pages each. The work is author- 
ized by the Legislature of Indiana by a joint reso- 
lution, which requires it to contain “the names of 
all the Indiana soldiers (officers and men) who 
have fallen in this struggle, or who may hereafter 
fall, whether by disease or by the violence of the 
enemy; the time, place, and cause of their death ; 
their names, ages, places of nativity, and residence ; 
places and date of enlistment, draft, or substitution ; 
regiment, company, commanding officers, from colo- 
nel to captain, inclusive; length of service; the 
battles, skirmishes, or any other engagements with 
the enemy in which they participated; and any 
other incidents of special interest connected with 
their history that may be interesting and useful in 
the transmission of these illustrious names to the 
posterity of the State.” 

The work is intended to be a complete history of 
each Indiana regiment, including an account of the 
various battles and skirmishes in which it has been 
engaged. It will be embellished with the portraits 
of Governor Morton and ten other distinguished 
Indiana officers. The publication will be sold by 
subscription, and the proceeds of the sales will be 
appropriated to the orphans of those from Indiana 
who have fallen in battle. 


AUTHORS ABROAD. 

A Literary Minister or State.—M. Duruy, Na- 
poleon’s newly appointed Minister of Education, is 
an eminent and successful compiler of school-books. 

Mrs. Henry Woop.—This lady, who writes so 
' much and so well, has commenced a new tale in an 

English periodical called “The Leisure Hour.” It 
bears the name of “ The Lost Bank Note.” 
| Miss Evans’ Iranian Romance.—“ Romola,” by 
| Miss Marian Evans, author of “ Adam Bede,” is now 
‘nearly concluded in the “ Cornhill Magazine,” where 
|it had the advantage of being illustrated by F. 
Leynton, J. E. Millais, and G. de Maurice. Its pub- 
| lication in three volumes is announced to take place 
| this month. It is of great length, and the scene 
| being in Italy, in the ages of religious intolerance, 
| the story is somewhat heavy. 
Epmoyp Asovt.—This writer, whose novels, plays, 








New York Seventh. Minerva never loses when Gif- | travels, and political works appear equally popular, 
ford pays attention to Mars. Bierstadt is with Fitz has produced a new story called “Madelon,” of 
Hugh Ludlow in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. | which no English translation has yet appeared. It 
Bradford, our best marine painter after James Ha- | reminds one of the younger Dumas’ very loose “ Dame 
milton (the illustrator of Kane), is on the coast of | and Camelias,” but teaches a moral lesson which 
Labrador. Welby, a Danish marine painter of great that prurient fiction does not. The “Saturday Re- 
merit, and brother to the artist so well known on | yjew” says: “Shortly described, the book may be 
the Continent, is among the islands that stud the | said to be a picture of the career of a modern French 
shores of Maine. Welby is an intimate friend of | Lais and of the mischief done by her. Wherever 
Hans Christian Anderson, and was well acquainted | Madelon goes, she leaves a trail of rain behind her. 
with the great Thorwaldsen. Heade goes to Brazil Up to the commencement of the story, she appears 
to paint scenery and humming birds, and takes to to have been contented with ruining individuals 
the Brazilian Emperor some of Darley’s exquisite | only; but, chance opening a new field for her am- 
| bition, the tale is mainly occupied with showing 


A Lmrartan Famity.—The name of Poole, in New | how she and her allies effect the ruin of a comfort- 


England, 
Libraries. Mr. Poole, 


will be intimately associated with Public able country town and community; and when we 
the Librarian of the Atheneum | take leave of her she is busily engaged, with every 




















prospect of entire success, in ruining a German 
principality of 17,000 inhabitants. Improbable and 
extravagant as such a plot may seem when merely 
outlined in this way, it is not so in the hands of 
Edmond About. The whole thing is managed in 
the simplest and most natural way possible.” 

It further says: “M. About has written one of 
the most wholesome books French literature has 
ever produced—a book which will, or at least ought 
to, make men think earnestly about the mischiefs of 
which it treats, and, if it be not utterly shameless, 
bring shame home to that class which is the first 
cause of those mischiefs. A more brilliant or 
caustic satire has seldom been directed to a group 
of social evils (for the author by no means confines 
himself to that one which of late has almost mono- 
polized the title) ; but its moral bearing is only one 
of its merits. Its pages sparkle with wit, and are 
full of what is far rarer in French fiction—true 
humor.” 

This is high praise from a quarter that rarely 
eulogizes any publication. 


Baron Lizsic.—It is erroneously believed that 
Justus Liebig, the great German agricultural che- 
mist, whose “Natural Laws of Husbandry” has 
just been republished by the Appletons, is still 
Professor in the University of Giessen. The lead- 
ing incidents of his life are not without interest. He 
is sixty years old, having been born at Darmstadt 
May 12th, 1803. He became familiar with che- 
mical manipulation in the laboratory of his father, 
who was a wholesale druggist and drysalter. At 
the age of fifteen, in order that he might acquire a 
scientific knowledge of chemistry, he was appren- 
ticed to an apothecary, but removed in the follow- 
ing year to the University of Bonn, and subse- 
quently studied theoretical chemistry at Erlangen, 
under Professor Kastner. Here he discovered what 
is now known as fulminating acid, the composition 
of which he publicly communicated to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in July, 1823. The 
liberality of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt 
had sent him, in the preceding year, to study in 
Paris, where Alexander von Humboldt made his 
acquaintance, and, no doubt, helped him on, for 
Liebig was appointed Professor Extraordinary of 
Chemistry in the University of Giessen before he 
was twenty-one, and full professor two years after. 
In this chair, during a period of twenty-six years, 
he developed the resources of his art and of his 
mind. Freely aided by the liberality of the govern- 
ment of Hesse-Darmstadt, he founded a laboratory 
of instruction in practical chemistry. His plan of 
teaching is that now followed by all chemists, and 
ere he had reached the age of forty, Liebig had 
made chemistry so practically useful and popular 
that it became a part of the elementary studies of 
every profession and of every liberal education. 
About twenty-three years ago, his application of 
chemistry to agriculture became known and prac- 
tised in England, chiefly under the auspices of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and Dr. Buckland the geolo- 
gist. He was greatly lionized on his visit to Eng- 
land in 1842, The University of Gittingen made 
him Honorary M.D. The Grand Duke of Darm- 
stadt (his sovereign) made him a baron. After 
the death of Leopold Gmelin, the University of 
Heidelberg called him to fill its chair of Chemistry, 
but he declined. Finally, in 1852, he accepted a 
call from Munich, to become Professor of Chemistry 
to the University and Conservatory of the Chemical 
Laboratory of the Royal Academy of Bavaria, and 
is now President of this Academy of Science. He 


has written largely and experimented much; but 
it is as the founder of Agricultural Chemistry that 
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Baron Justus Liebig will be regarded eminent by 
posterity. His latest work, “The Natural Laws of 
Husbandry,” is also one of his ablest. 


TE Hon. Mrs. Norton anp HER Critics.—A few 
months ago, the Hon. Mrs. Norton published a 
novel of society, entitled “ Lost and Saved” (repub- 
lished here by J. B. Lippincott & Co.), which did 
not generally succeed in pleasing the London critics, 
who accused her of impropriety of tone, over-free- 
dom of incident, and exaggeration in delineating 
“the pleasant vices” of persons in high life. She 
had published a letter in “The Novels,” declaring 
that she drew what exists, and that if the picture 
be repulsive, not the artist, but the truth sketched 
should be blamed. She declares, too, that what 
she is blamed for, others have been allowed to do 
without reproof, and she gives a sketch of the plots 
of some of the most favorite operas, and shows how 
very audacious and unrestrained they are. There 
is, for example, the Fuvorita, where a monk runs 
away with a lady who is only too glad to be carried 
off, and actually follows her lover into the hallowed 
retreat when he again returns to his monastery. 
There is Don Giovanni, where a thousand women 
are described as the victims of the libertine, and 
where the fine lady and the village beauty seem 
equally facile. There is Norma, where two Druid 
priestesses are seduced. There is the Traviata, 
which is nothing less than a collection of interest- 
ing passages from the life of a courtesan. At this 
moment /wust is the rage, and the poetry of Faust 
lies in the love and sorrows of the betrayed Marga- 
ret. All these things, Mrs. Norton says, the good 
and the fair of London go nightly to see, and they 
are exhibited without rebuke. 

The “Saturday Review,” commenting on Mrs. 
Norton’s letter, wishes that she “ would be content 
to write novels—not to reform society in the same 
way, though a little more strongly, in which the 
Favorita and the Traviata reform society; but to 
amuse and interest people who like to read a plea- 
sant tale because it is pleasant. And at the same 
time Mrs. Norton might easily find some minor 
topic on which she might incidentally say a word 
in season. There are faults, for instance, which 
novelists themselves commit, and on which a vigor- 
ous pen might dwell with great advantage. For 
example, novelists not seldom introduce real people 
frequently into their fictions, and hold up their ac- 
quaintance to ridicule; and they do so with such 
particularity and such wealth of detail that no one 
acquainted with the originals can mistake them.” 

Mrs. Norton’s novel, probably because it is de- 
nounced as improper, has got into a fourth edition, 
to which her letter to “The Times” is prefixed. 


Tue Taree GREAT Frencu Nove.ists.—As the first 
series of Captain Gronow’s “ Reminiscences” was not 
reprinted here, it is not likely that the second series 
will come before American readers. The author, 
who, when a young officer in the Guards, served 
under Wellington in the Peninsula and at Water- 
loo, was familiar with the best society in London, 
and after the passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832, 
got into Parliament as member for the borough of 
Stafford, literally paying for “the sweet voices” 
of the electors. In 1815 he went to Paris, where 
he got among literary people, some of whom he 
sketches with spirit. For example, of the three 
great novelists, he says: “ Balzac had nothing in 
his outward man that could in any way respond to 
the ideal his readers were likely to form of the en- 
thusiastic admirer of beauty and elegance in all its 
forms and phases. The great enchanter was one of 
the oiliest and commonest-looking mortals I ever 
beheld ; being short and corpulent, with a broad 
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a pretty house. Nothing could be more inconve- 
nient, or in worse taste, than the way in which the 
rooms were laid out. The only thing that struck 
me as being pretty was the little dressing-room in 
white marble. This ‘ Folie Dumas’ did not long 
remain in his possession, but was sold about twelve 
years ago.” 

Micnet on Macavtay.— The palace of the Insti- 
tute of France, a few weeks ago, was crowded on 
the occasion of the annual meeting there of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Mig- 
net, the famous historian of the French Revolution, 
and the friend of Thiers (who has also written on 
the same subject), was to read an Eloge on Lord 
Macaulay. Thecustom in the Académie Francaise is, 
that each new member shall be received by an é/oge, 
and that he, in turn, shall pronounce a panegyric 
on the late academician whose seat he is to fill. 
Mignet succeeded Macaulay ; hence the excitement. 
He read his speech from a printed paper, but so 
well that it appeared like an improvised delivery. 
A bystander says: “ As his speech appeared the 
day after in the ‘Journal des Débats,’ it has no 
doubt by this time been read by many of Macau- 
lay’s friends and admirers in England. But they 
can form a very inadequate idea, from the printed 
speech, of the effect produced by it when delivered. 
It was not eloquence merely, but something almost 
like music. It was not mere panegyric, but praise 


florid face, a cascade of double chins, and straight 

reasy hair. ‘The only striking feature in that Friar 

uck countenance was his eye—dark, flashing, 
wicked, full of sarcasm, and unholy fire. Balzac 
had that unwashed appearance which seems gene- 
rally to belong to French ‘literati,’ and dressed in 
the worst possible taste, wore sparkling jewels on a 
dirty shirt front, and diamond rings on unwashed 
fingers. He talked little, but it was evident that 
nothing escaped him; and that bright eye seemed 
almost to read the secrets of the heart. No literary 
map, except perhaps Alexandre Dumas, ever ran 
through so much money as Balzac. The immense 
sums which he received for his writings were spent 
in the most absurd attempts at aristocratic luxury, 
which ended invariably in a steeple-chase between 
the great author and the bailiffs.” 

Of the author of “The Mysteries of Paris,” Cap- 
tain Gronow tells us: “ Eugéne Sue was rather above 
the middle height, strongly built, with somewhat 
high shoulders. His hair and brows were very dark, 
his eyes blue, long, and rather closed, and his com- 
plexion of a livid paleness. In general society, he 

| did not show off, and preferred being treated as a 
' man of the world rather than as a distinguished 
writer. But when he found himself among some 
kindred spirits, and felt he was appreciated, his 
conversation was particularly agreeable. He never 
» had the sparkling wit and versatility of Dumas, or 











| the extraordinary descriptive powers of Balzac; 


but he possessed the immense advantage over his | 


great rivals in being veritably ‘un homme du 
monde,’ living in the very best Parisian society. 
He could, therefore, make the men and the women 
in his novels act and speak as people really do, and 


not like workmen in their Sunday coats, or actors | 


| poured out with all the generosity of a heart that 
overflows with sincere admiration. It was not 
| merely the description of a great man, but was like 
a statue cut in marble and endowed with life through 
| the passion of the loving sculptor.”” He called Ma- 
caulay’s History the epic poem of British freedom 
—l'épopée de la liberté Britannique—and he did full 


in the old melodramas. Sue’s imagination was justice to Macaulay’s industry, judgment, and fair- 

wonderful ; but one can see that in his books he | ess, and to his extraordinary power of description, 
_ carried out his own principle, that the beginning | which made his work, as he expressed it, Ja resur- 
| of the novel was three parts of the battle. He | rection complete d’un peuple. 

always commenced his tales in a manner certain to; The following brief sketch of the French historian 
| fix the attention of the reader; but we generally is well hit off :— 

find towards the close of the numberless volumes| — « Mignet cannot be less than sixty years of age; 

symptoms of weariness in the writer, which are apt | hut his face is full of youth. He has a beautiful 
_ to communicate themselves to the reader. He was | head, with bright, thoughtful eyes, a prominent yet 

remarkable for the beauty of his horses; his cab | well-proportioned forehead, and a mouth full of 

was one of the best appointed in Paris; his house grace and dignity. There are not many such heads 
| in the Rue de la Pépiniére (now an asylum) was 4 | in France, so complete and harmonious, so full of 
_ perfect ‘bonbonniére ;’ and his dinners were re-| yigor and manliness, and yet so charming, and even 

nowned for their excellence. He was supposed (and | Jovely, His voice is melodious, and lends itself to 
| to my knowledge with considerable reason) to lead | every modulation; and though his countrymen 
_ a very Sardanapalian life. Strange stories are told | imagine they discover in his language a southern 

of his castle in Sologne, where he was waited on by | accent, no French ever sounded better to foreign 


; 












a number of beautiful women of all countries, and 
of all shades of color.” 

As a companion sketch, here is a notice of the 
author of “ The Three Mousquetaires :” “ Alexandre 
Dumas is the son of General Alexandre Dumas, who 
served with some distinction in the republican 
armies of France, and was a native of one of the 
French West Indian Islands. In appearance, he is 
far above the middle height, and is almost a mu- 
latto, with woolly curling hair, and copper complex- 
ion. 
has inherited all his father’s wit, with a quiet and 
gentlemanlike demeanor, said the great novelist 
was so fond of ‘show off,’ that he was always ex- 
pecting him to get up behind his own carriage, in 





footman. The sums which the ‘Pere Prodigue’ 
spent on his Monte-Christo villa near St. Germain 
—so called from having been built at the time his 
novel of ‘ Monte-Christo’ met with so mach success— 
were fabulous. He was horribly cheated by archi- 
tects, builders, upholsterers, and in fact by everybody 
he employed ; yet he did not succeed in making it 





‘A. Dumas, fils’ (the son of the writer), who | 


order to make people think that he had got a negro | 


| ears than the French of Mignet.” 


| A Stow Composiriox.—‘ An Essay on the Improve- 
| ment of Time,” with other literary remains of the 
| late John Foster, author of the well-known essay 
| on “ Decision of Character,” consists of 171 octavo 
| pages, and was begun in 1805, was inan unfinished 
| state in 1806, 1809, and 1819; was in the same con- 
| dition at his death in 1839 ; and has just been pub- 
| lished in London, still a fragment. 
MenpDELsgouy’s Letrers.—Next month, a second 
/ volume of Mendelssohn’s Letters, written from 1833 
| to 1847, will be published in Paris. An English 
| translation, by Lady Wallace, will simultaneously 
| appear in London and Philadelphia. 
T. A. Trottope.—In the “ Victoria Magazine,” an 
| English periodical published and edited by Miss 
'Emily Faithfull, and composed (typographically) 
| by female printers, Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope, son of Mrs. Frances Trollope, the novelist, and 
brother of Anthony Trollope, also a popular author, 
| is now publishing a serial tale called “ Lindisfarn 
Chase.” It is to be remarked that the newly- 
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established English magazines, sold at from six to|which sent him into exile. The work is very 
twenty-four cents per number, have some of the | egotistical ; dwells minutely on trifles, and con- 
ablest writers of the day among their contributors. | tains few incidents. Some of the sketches of 
Gustave Aimard is supplying a new novel, entitled | Hugo’s contemporaries are spirited. Here, for ex- 
“The Smuggler Chief,” to the “Sixpenny Magazine.” ample, is a portrait of a great author in a few 

Miss Acres Srricktayp. — This distinguished | words: “ ae emnger oe epee panes. 4 b 
writer, whose “ Lives of the Queens of England and are are ig “ai ag) ecb yee prt 7 
of Scotland” are standard works, has commenced, | black st 4 hicl wt aoe ath il Chis hit: 
in “ The Churchman’s Family Magazine,” the “ Lives . bl » fr paren rt a t +“ chit “- - ht. 
of Eminent Prelates of the Church of England,” and | pr yo — t “ saog What’ oan , 
opens with the “Seven Bishops of the Tower,” | 110144 die » tude heed - + > die .. 
whose trial, in the reign of James II., may be said) pi ys. g mg tu mi ‘noble al ee The 
to have led to the great English Revolution of 1688. | 70.0 was fina an & tenets ha ts ae penne 
The first prelate whom she introduces is William | the onl i — . iT ye P ’ 
Sancroft, consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in | © charming; SUS She Sule Was 6 Ee 
= P i of Charles II flash, and the mouth soon resumed its severe and 
1677. He attended at the death-bed of Charles IL, | haughty expression.” 


in 1685, and presided three years later at the great i ‘ 
edie nine where the foe to James II. Sin CHARLES LyeLt.—This illustrious writer, whose 
against his Declaration of Indulgence was signed | 2¢W work on “The Antiquity of Man” has already 
by himself and six of his suffragans. This caused | Tn through two editions in London and Philadel- 
their arrest, imprisonment in the Tower, trial, and phia, has just received from the Academy of Sci- 
acquittal. Sancroft eventually declined taking the ences in Berlin, through the official intervention of 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary, and was, | the king, the honor of Chevalier of the Order of 
in consequence, ejected from Lambeth. | Merit in Science and Art. The number of foreign 


Lorp Wituiam Lexyox.—Persons who move in — hd oe order is — = hg = 
certain circles hear and see what, if their memory | Chast Lycil. Sir Jot Fieenehe Y weote ’ Parada . 
be faithful, a very limited amount of talent may | “ RESES SSM, SEE CE NE, Ses oe y» 

| Professor Owen, Sir David Brewster, Sir Henry 


finally work up into a readable work. Lord Wil- - : / 
liam Lennox, son of the fourth Duke of Richmond, | Rawlinson, and General Sabine, President of the 
Royal Society. 


was in the English army for some years, and had ’ ’ 
the entree, by his rank, into what is called high}  PRoressor Aytouy.—An illustrated edition of 


life. He was aide-de camp to George IV. His mar- | Aytoun’s “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers” is an- 
riage with a public singer (Miss Paton, afterwards | nounced to appear, jn small quarto, next October; 
Mrs. Wood) brought him behind the scenes. He/| the designs by Joseph Noel Paton, R. 8. A., and 
made some ventures on the turf, and scribbled in Walter H. Paton; engraved on wood by Messrs. 
sporting journals. He also wrote a novel called | John Thomson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, Dalziels, 
“The Tuft-Hunter,” a considerable part of which | Cooper, Green, Evans, &c. &c. 
was transferred, with scarcely an alteration, from} Kiye.aKke’s Invasion or THE CatweEa.—This work 
Scott’s “* Antiquary,” Hood’s “Tylney Hall,” and a | is now in a fourth edition, and it is announced that 
novel, popular at the time, entitled “The Lion.” | in this “some fresh notes will be found, including 
These plagiarisms, first noticed in “The Atheneum,” | documentary proofs of controverted statements, but 
were ludicrously exposed in “ Punch.” Lord Wil-| not a word of the text has been withdrawn, and not 
liam Lennox, born in the last year of the eighteenth | a word has been added to it.” 
century, has a large budget of Recollections, which! Day Ramsay. —The amusing “Reminiscences 
he has just published in two volumes. The an-! of Seottish Life and Character,” by the Rev. Dr. 
nouncement says: “Among other celebrated and Ramsay, of Edinburgh, has gone into a ninth edition 
remarkable persons of whom anecdotes are given | in that city. 
in these volumes will be found the Emperors 5 . . 
Alexander of Russia, Francis of Austria, and Na- Sip Fraxcis PaLonave.—The third and fourth 
poleon III. ; Kings George [V., William IV., Louis | Volumes of Palgrave’s “History of Normandy and 
XVIIL, Frederic William of Prussia, William of | Eugland” are in the press. The author's surname 
Holland; the Dukes of York, Kent, Cambridge, | ¥#8 originally Cohen. 
Richmond, Beaufort, Wellington ; Lords Castlereagh, | Lamartins.—This unfortunate and gifted author 
Fitzclarence, Worcester, Fortescue, Bentinck, Hill, | is about publishing his autobiography. 
Derby, Fitzhardinge, Elphinstone, Hertford, Dur-| Ronert Brownixc.—The poetical writings of Rob- 
ham, Hay, Anglesey, Egremont; Messrs. Pitt, Fox, | ert Browning, heretofore in seven, are now repub- 
Disraeli, Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Barham, lishing in London in three volumes. The first 
Kemble, Kean, Smith, Duncombe, Matthews, and appeared in May, and contained Lyrics, Romances, 
Count D’Orsay ; the Duchess of Gloucester, Rich-| Men and Women. The second, issued in July, con- 
mond, Devonshire, Gordon, St. Albans, Rutland ; | tains Tragedies and other Plays. The third will be 
Lady Blessington; Mesdames Fitzherbert, Patter- published in September. 
son, Grassini, Catalani, Malibran, Vestris, Grisi,” 
&e. As a book of anecdote and gossip the publica- NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
tion will have numerous readers. 
Boston, July 15, 1863, 

Victor Huco.—The life of this very striking | Mr. Geo. W. Caitps— 
writer, by an eye-witness, really is an autobiogra-| Dear Sir: Your correspondent, in his ‘“‘ Rough Notes of 
phy; that is, mainly so, for even if Hugo’s hand | Thirty Years in the Trade,” in the last number of your 
did not write it, his lips must have dictated the | Crrcutar, has done (unintentional, I hope) injustice to 
greater portion. It reminds us of the autobiography | my worthy father and unele, “ R. P. & C. Williams,”? 
of the Duc de Sully, Minister to Henry IV. of France, | in calling them ‘‘ respectably rusty in the general trade. 


: : : ae -’ | The house at one time was second to none in the extent 
po perhaps red _——— or and = and value of their publications in this city ; their list of 
published i” Mei ioe Victor Beee’s — publications comprised over sixty works, many of them 
4 . ssels ng V1 ugos 11e | of great value and of standard excellence. They printed 

own to 1841. The conclusion will relate his par- | the first edition of Shakspeare published in this country, 


liamentary career and the events of 1848 and 1851, | in 6 small 16mo. volumes, with engraved title-pages ; an 
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8vo. edition of the Common Prayer, set up by that rare 
old printer Jo. Miller Buckingham, Pindar’s works and 
others; and were instrumental in bringing out the stan- 
dard works at that time on Architecture, by Arthur 
Benjamin, in which many thousand dollars were in- 
vested. Their stock of London publications and rare 
works was unusually large, well selected, and valuable. 
Certainly, the incomprehensible term of ‘‘respectably 
rusty’’ should not, in your literary record of this day, 
go forth without an honest disclaimer from one who owes 
what experience he now possesses to their filial teachings 
and experience. 
Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER WILLiAMS. 


Joun Grice, Esq., of Philadelphia, the well-known 
retired publisher, and founder of the ex*ensive 


bookselling and publishing house of Grigg & Elliott, | 


has favored us with some points which his experience 
has taught him it is important for men about com- 
mencing business to observe. His life, it may be re- 
marked, is another encouraging example of what in- 
tegrity, united to talent, energy, and good fortune, 
may hope to accomplish under our free institutions. 
Beginning the world an orphan farmer boy, he has 
accumulated, as public opinion says, a large fortune, 
and though rich, he has shown that he understands 
what few rich men ever have understood—that is, 
the art of using money wisely, as well as getting it. 
In a conversation with him the other day, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that indorsing is a cause of one- 
half the failures in business, and stated the remark- 
able fact that he had never asked a man to indorse 
a note for him in his life. One great reason of his 
success, we have been informed,among many others, 
was his power of inspiring confidence—confidence 
‘n his sincerity, honesty, and ability. Many of his 
customers dealt with him for years without once 
inquiring the price of an article. He says of the 
complete business man, as Gen. Butler, in his eulogy 
of Calhoun, said of the statesman, “he should have 
in an eminent degree the self-sustaining power of 
intellect. 
with perseverance and great mental determination. 
To inspire confidence, which after all is the highest 
of earthly qualities, is a mystical something which is 
felt, but cannot be described.” 

But to his opinion in his own language. 

I, Be industrious and economical. Waste neither 
time nor money in sma// and useless pleasures and 
indulgences. Ifthe young can be induced to begin 
to save, the moment they enter on the paths of life, 
the way will ever become easier before them, and 
they will not fail to attain a competency, and that 
without denying themselves any of the real neces- 
saries and comforts of life. Our people are certainly 
among the most improvident and extravagant on 
the face of the earth. It is enough to make the 
merchant of the old school who looks back and 
thinks what economy, prudence, and discretion he 
had to bring to bear on his own business (and which 
are in fact the bases of all successful enterprise), 
start back in astonishment to look at the ruthless 
waste and extravagance of the age and people. The 
highest test of respectability with me is honest in- 
dustry. Well-directed industry makes men happy. 
The really noble class, the class that was noble 
when “Adam delv’d and Eve spun,” and have pre- 
served their patent to this day untarnished, is the 
laborious and industrious. Until men have learned 
industry, economy, and self-control, they cannot be 
safely intrusted with wealth. 

II. To industry and economy add self-reliance. 
Do not take too much advice. The business man 
must keep at the helm and steer his own ship. In 
early life every one should be taught to think for 
himself. A man’s talents are never brought out 
until he is thrown to some extent upon his own 


He must possess energy and enterprise, | 
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| resources. If in every difficulty he has only to run 
| to his principal, and then implicitly obey the direc- 
| tions he may receive, he will never acquire that 
|aptitude of perception, that promptness of deci- 
sion, and that firmness of purpose which are abso- 
| lutely necessary to those who hold important sta- 
Pe . . . . 

j tions. A certain degree of independent feeling is 
| essential to the full development of the intellectual 
character. 

III. Remember that punctuality is the mother of 
confidence. It is not enough that the merchant 
fulfils his engagements ; he must do what he under- 
takes precisely at the time, as well as in the way he 
agreed to. The mutual dependence of merchants 
is so great, that their engagements, like a chain, 
which, according to the law of physics, is never 
stronger than its weakest link, are oftener broken 
through the weakness of others than their own. 
But a prompt fulfilment of engagements is not only 
of the utmost importance because it enables others 
to meet their own engagements promptly; it is also 
the best evidence that the merchant has his affairs 
well ordered, his means at command, his forces 
marshalled, and “everything ready for action ;” 
in short, that he knows his own strength. This it 
is which inspires confidence, as much perhaps as 
the meeting of the engagement. 

IV. Attend to the minutia of the business, small 
things as well as great. See that the store is opened 
| early, goods brushed up, twine and nails picked up, 
| and all ready for business. A young man should con- 
| sider capital, if he has it, or as he may acquire it, 
| merely as tools with which he is to work, not as a 
substitute for the necessity of labor. Jt is often the 
| case that diligence in employments of less consequence 
| is the most successful introduction to great enterprises. 
| Those make the best officers who have served in the 
|ranks. We may say of labor, as Coleridge said of 
| poetry, it is its own sweetest reward. It is the best 
of physic. 

VY. Let the young merchant remember that sel- 
| fishness is the meanest of vices, and is the parent 
|of a thousand more. It not only interferes with 
the means and with the end of acquisition—not 
only makes money more difficult to get, and not 
worth having when it is got, but it is narrowing to 
the mind and to the heart. Selfishness “keeps 8 
shilling so close to the eye, that it cannot see a 
dollar beyond.” Never be narrow and contracted 
in your views. Life abounds in instances of the 
brilliant results of a generous policy. 

Be frank. Say what you mean. Do what you 
say. So shall your friends know and take for 
granted that you mean to do what is just and right. 
VI. Accustom yourself to think vigorously. Men- 
; tal, like pecuniary capital, to be worth anything 
| must be well invested—must be rightly adjusted and 
| applied, and to this end, careful, deep, and intense 

thought is necessary if great results are looked for. 

VII. Marry early. The man of business should 
marry as soon as possible, after twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age. A woman of mind will 
conform to the necessities of the day of small be- 
ginnings; and in choosing a wife, a man should 
look at—Ist, the heart; 2d, the mind; 3d, the 
person. 

VIII. Everything, however remote, that has any 
bearing upon success, must be taken advantage of. 
The business man should be continually on the 
watch for information, and ideas that will throw 
| light on his path, and he should be an attentive 
| reader of all practical books, especially those relating 
| to business, trade, gc., as well as a patron of useful 

and ennobling literature. 
IX. Never forget a favor, for ingratitude is the 
, basest trait of man’s heart. Always honor your 






































country, and remember that our country is the very | 
best poor man’s country in the world. 


“Notice raisonnée d’un Traité Médical datant du 
XI[Vme siécle avant notre ére, et contenu dans un 
Papyrus Hiératique du Musée Royal de Berlin. 
Publiée par le Dr. Henri Brugsch. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1863.” This curious document consists of 
a lithographic fac-simile of the famous medical 
papyrus discovered at Memphis upwards of twenty 
years ago, and now among the treasures of the 
Berlin Museum, with a partial translation and ex- 
planatory notes by the eminent Egyptologer Dr. 
Brugsch. The papyrus covers twenty-one quarto 
pages, and is in remarkably good preservation. Its 
date is proximately ascertained, from the cartouches 
wrought upon it, as belonging to the 14th century 
B.C., and beyond its own antiquity it carries us 
back, by citations from previous works, to the very 
beginning of the medical art in Egypt. As yet it 
is but partially deciphered ; many of its references, 
both to diseases and to medicines, being too obscure 
for a definite translation. It is found, however, to 
contain a large number of formal prescriptions, and 
it may be taken as a fair representative of the 
therapeutics to which, according to Galen and 
Diodorus, Egyptian physiciaus were obliged to con- 
form under severe penalties. Its Materia Medica 
is derived mainly from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms—the ordure of animals being a frequent 
element in ointments, poultices, &c. Some of the 
compounds are the merest quackery; and certain 
prescriptions and tests with regard to the diseases of 
women are too indecent for translation. Still the 
treatise has sufficient interest for the medical pro- 
fession to warrant an English translation of Dr. 
Brugsch’s valuable memoir. 


American Books 1n Brazit.—A recent item on the 
commencement of an English newspaper at Rio de 
Janeiro would seem to imply that our language 
Was a rare exotic in Brazil, when the fact is there 
are perhaps few foreign countries where so many 
people of the large cities read or speak English as 
in the great commercial centres of the empire in 
question. John Henry Freese, Esq., nearly thirty 
years ago established a paper in the English lan- 
guage for the purpose of diffusing commercial in- 
formation. This “Commercial Circular,” as it is 
called, was afterward conducted with great ability 
by J. Levy, Esq., the brother-in-law of M. Spiers, 
the author of the best French and English Diction- 
ary. Although a mere business paper, the collec- 
tion of statistics was so accurate and complete that 
even the Brazilian Government often resorted to the 
“Commercial Circular” in making up its tables. 
M. Levy retired to France, but the “ Circular,” under 
M. Lepage, still carries to Europe, by the English 
and French steamers, the latest advices of the Rio 
market. 

“ Webster’s Unabridged” has long had a large 
sale in Brazil. It may be found at Harper’s (an 
Englishman), at Geo. N. Davis’ (an American, and 
a brother-in-law to Joseph Harper, Junior, of 
Harper & Bros.), and in various bookstores in 
Rio, whether kept by natives or foreigners. An 
early copy of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” found its way 
to Brazil in a Portuguese dress. Many years ago 
Cooper’s novels were translated into the language 
of the country. It is well known that the Emperor 
D. Pedro II. not only speaks our language, but is a 
close student of our literature. Longfellow is his 
favorite poet ; and in his library are the works of 
our chief historians, and other literati. The Eng- 
lish language is taught in all the colleges, from the | 
great Law schools of Pernambuco and San Paulo 
down to the little collegios of every chief town. Dr. 
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Manoel Pacheco de Silva, President of the Pedro 
IL. College of Rio de Janeiro, is a thorough English 
scholar, and has enriched the library of that insti- 
tution with our best authors. A correspondent in- 
forms us that there he saw Prescott’s works, Irving’s 
charming volumes, Bancroft and Hildreth’s History, 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, Lossing’s Field Book, 
the Poems of Longfellow and Whittier. A few 
weeks ago we stated that Geo. 8. Hilliard’s First 
Class Reader is a regular text-book in the Pedro II. 
College. 

It may not be so well known that all the Asso- 
ciations of Rio de Janeiro, as the Brazilian Histori- 
cal Society, the Sociedade Statistica, etc., annually 
receive from the Smithsonian Institution, the Patent 
Office, and other departments of Government, im- 
portant publications, which are esteemed very 
highly. A leading Brazilian statesman, Sen’r Za- 
carias e Goas Vasconcellas, has translated the 
greater part of J. Stuart Mill on Liberty. 

Of publishers in Brazil, Henry Laemert & Bro. 
are the largest in all South Ameri¢a. Their sales- 
rooms, on the Rua da Quitanda, Rio de Janeiro, are 
not very large, but their printing and binding es- 
tablishment, in the Rua dos Invalidos, is imposing 
in its dimensions, is very complete in its appoint- 
ments, and would rank high among the great estab- 
lishments of Europe and the United States. The 
printing is done by steam, and the number of 
volumes of almanacs (not pamphlet-like, but from 
200 up to 1000 pages), legal and medical, and other 
works in the Portuguese language, turned out each 
year is enormous. The Brothers Laemert are from 
Carlsruhe, in Baden, have long been established in 
Brazil, and deserve great credit for their enterprise, 
good taste, and perseverance. 

The French houses of Garnier and of Didier have 
branches at Rio. There is considerable publication 
at Bahia and Pernambuco, the seats of flourishing 
law and medical colleges. 

Worcesrsr’s Quarto DicTionARY FoR AN EMPEROR. 
—A superb copy of the latest edition of Dr. Worces- 
ter’s magnum opus is to be sent to the Emperor of 
Brazil by the steamship Golden City. This splendid 
present is accompanied by an autograph letter from 
Dr. Worcester, and we feel assured in advance that 
his excellent dictionary will prove most acceptable 
to a monarch sothoroughly versed in English litera- 
ture as Don Pedro II. Another copy is sent to Dr. 
Pacheco, President of the College at Rio de Janeiro. 
By the way, Dr. Pacheco has translated Longfellow’s 
beautiful little poem on Agassiz’ “Half-century Birth 
Day,” into Portuguese, French, Italian, and Latin, It 
is a curiosity in its way, not only for a true poetic 
rendering, but for its metre and rhyme. 


A Mopet Transtator.—* The Bookseller,” noticing 
the English translation of Michelet’s “ La Sorciére,” 
says: “The renown of the book, which was brought 
out rather more than six months ago, has now en- 
gendered a translation, which, however, is not likely 
to tempt many English readers—certainly none who 
can read it in the original. It is champagne meta- 
morphosed into ginger-beer—Shakspeare explained 
by Tupper. The translator appears to have been 
unacquainted with French, and equally unable to 
write good English.” 

Tue Emperor Jutian’s Works.—There is now 
issued by M. Henri Plon, a Paris publisher, a new 
translation, by M. Eugene Talbot, of the complete 
edition of the Emperor Julian’s works, accompanied 
by Compendiums, Notes, Explanations, Analytical 
Table of Contents, and an Alphabetical Index, pre- 
ceded by “une étude sur Julien.” This preliminary 
criticism on Julian as emperor and as writer is 
highly spoken of. 
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Messrs. SHetpon & Co. are bringing the “ House- 
hold Edition” of Dickens’ works rapidly to a close. 
The series will be completed in forty-eight volumes, 
and be ready by the first of November. For con- 
venience of size, for choiceness of illustration, and 
for beauty of typography this must long remain the 
favorite edition, and we are glad to see that the 
price has remained unchanged, despite the great 
advance in the cost of all the materials for book- 
making. 


“ Husks” is the name of a tale of unusual inte- 
rest that has been passing through the current 
volume of “Godey’s Lady’s Book ;” and which, if 
revort be true,’has added some thirty thousand 
subscribers to that already popular magazine. It 
is from the pen of “ Marion Harland” (Mrs. Ter- 
hune), and will soon be brought out in book form 
by the Sheldons. 


The same publishers have nearly ready a novel 
by Miss Caroline Chesebro’, entitled ‘ Peter Car- 
RADIWE,” which, singularly enough, also first ap- 
peared in the columns of a Philadelphia journal 
as a Prize Romance. 


British Periopicats.—A monthly journal, called 
“The Printer’s Register,” has been commenced in 
London, under the auspices of Mr. Joseph M. Pow- 
ell. “The Bookseller” announces that Mr. William 
P. Nimmo, of Edinburgh, has published the first 
number of a new shilling monthly, entitled the 
“ Border Magazine.” We gather from the address 
to the reader and the contents of the first number 
that the antiquities, history, traditions, and flora 
and fauna of the border district will form the prin- 
cipal portion of the bill of fare. A great many 
Border ballads, never before printed, are promised ; 
and a series of sketches, named the “Abbotsford 
Papers,” will give a description of the furniture, 
pictures, library, and armory and other belongings 
of Sir Walter Scott; also many letters of Scott’s, 
hitherto unpublished, will appear from time to 
time. The contributors are all Border men. There 
formerly was a veritable Border periodical called 
“The Newcastle Magazine,’’ which was conducted 
with spirit and tact, and had an extensive circula- 
tion in the border counties of England and Scotland. 
The “North British Review” has passed into the 
hands of Edmonston and Douglas, publishers in 
Edinburgh. The “Edinburgh Review” is now 
printed in London. 


Loyemay, Greex, & Co.—This great London 
publishing firm has entered into occupation of their 
new and splendid premises in Paternoster Row, 
which we lately described. According to the 


usual English custom, a dinner to the assistants em- | 


ployed in the house was given at the Albion Tavern, 
in Aldersgate Street, previous to which the senior 


member of the firm, Mr. Bevis E. Green, in order | 


to mark his sense of the value of the services 
rendered him and his partners by the assistants, 
presented every person who had been associated 
with him ten years and upwards with the sum of 
£20. His donation amounts to the munificent sum 
of £500. Mr. Brown, who some time since retired 
from the firm, has given £1000 for a stained glass 
window in St. Paul’s Cathedral. | 


WiiuaMm Brake, Tae Visionary Paiwtrer.—In_ 
Allan Cunningham’s “ Lives of the British Painters” 
will be found a singularly interesting biography of 
William Blake, engraver, designer, musician, an 
poet, who died in 1828, aged seventy-one. He 
became visionary after he had passed middle life, 
and believed that dead artists revealed works to 
him, which he was delighted to copy. He was 
visited not only by artists (he said), but by poets 
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and warriors. His designs show originality, and a 
certain wild fancy which suited their subjects. Mr. 
Alexander Gilchrist, the biographer of William 
Etty, R. A., is preparing the “Life of William 
Blake, the Artist,’”’ in two 8vo. volumes, with 
numerous illustrations. 


TuE CoLEnso Controversy.—It is said that the Rev. 
Chas. Kingsley has in the press a volume of sermons 
in reply to the Bishop of Natal’s commentary on 
the Pentateuch. In “The Bookseller” for June 30th 
we find a list of one hundred and thirty different 
works published in England and Scotland, chiefly 
in reply to Dr. Colenso. The list opens with the 
Colenso volumes, the first of which is “ The Histori- 
eal Credibility of the Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua examined. With Notes on the Book of 
Joshua. By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 2 vols. 8vo.’’ The editorial note 
on this is as follows: “ This edition is without date 
or publisher’s name, but appears to have been 
printed at the Cape of Good Hope, and to have been 
brought to this country by the Bishop. It differs 
from the published edition in numerous particulars. 
Vol. 1. contains a preface of twenty pages, followed 
by introductory remarks, chapters on the impossi- 
| bilities of the Pentateuch, &c., pages 1 to 222, XX XIX. 
to CXXVIL., and i. to Ixviii. Sec. 629 is followed 
by vol. 2, which repeats Secs. 628 and 629, and is 
paged CXXIX. to CCCXV., i. to lii., i. to lvi., i. to 
xii., and i.toiv. The work has either been printed 
at several presses, or the various sections were 
being printed and corrected simultaneously.” 
| Among the works in this list, which preceded the 
| Colenso Controversy, yet may properly be included 
|in it, are “A. Rask’s Short Tractate on the Lon- 
| gevity ascribed to the Patriarchs.” The original of 
| this work was published in Copenhagen in 1828, 
and is of interest at the present moment in conse- 
| quence of the Bible chronology beirg questioned. 
| Another is a translation of “Tractatus Theologico 
| Politicus ; a Critical Inquiry into the History, Pur- 
| pose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures; 
|with the Right to Free Thought and Free Dis- 
| cussion asserted, and shown to be not only con- 
| sistent, but necessarily bound up with True Piety 

By Benedict de Spinoza.” 





| and Good Government. 
|The editorial notice of this volume says: “It 
| is somewhat remarkable that this work was not 
‘only translated, but actually at press when Dr. 
|Colenso reached this country with the treatise at 
|the head of the present list. The portions of 
Spinoza most interesting at the present moment are 
| those relating to the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and other Old Testament Scriptures. Moses, he con- 
tends, could not have written the first five books, but 
may have written something. Joshua and Samuel 
could not have written the books which go by their 
names ; but he thinks that they were compiled by 
Ezra from earlier writers. The concluding chapter 
—on freedom of thought—is remarkable for the 
boldness of the doctrines enunciated—doctrines 
which even at the present time theologians are 
rarely disposed to admit, and which, in Spinoza’s 
day, must have been regarded as little short of 
blasphemy ; but still doctrines which will eventu- 
ally be regarded as those only which are applicable 
to the human mind.” 


Boyyton’s History or West Pornt.—Mr. Van 
Nostrand, the well known military publisher of 


d New York, announces to appear, in the middle of 


September, a “History of West Point, with the 
Origin and Progress of the United States Military 
Academy; by Captain Edward C. Boynton, A. M., 
Adjutant of the Military Academy.” This will form 
an octavo volume of 400 or 500 pages, and will con- 
























tain thirty-five illustrations, chiefly from photo-| 
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Portraits OF Men or Eminence.—The third part 


graphs taken on the spot by the author. The first of this English publication, just published, will con- 
part will give the local history of West Point, in- | tain photographic portraits, with memoirs, of Dr. 
cluding the Benedict Arnold episode; the second | Whewell, Professor Richard Owen, and G. G. Scott, 


part will describe the origin and progress of the 
Institution, with practical details; and the ap- 
pendix will contain the roll of the Academic Staff, 


| R. A., architect. 


Caxrontana.—These papers, by Sir Edward Bul- 
| wer Lytton, a series of Essays on Life, Literature, 





from the commencement of the Institution; the five and Manners, which have been attractive in “ Black- 


most distinguished Cadets in each class from 1817 
to the present date, as published by the War De- 


partment; a numerical list of all the Cadets who 


have been admitted into the Military Academy, and 
the States and Territories whence appointed; a 
similar list of all the graduates of the Institution ; 
together with a synopsis of all the laws of the 
United States relative to the Military Academy ; and 
asketch of military education and the military 
schools in Europe. The book is intended to be an 
authority on the subject it treats of. 

Noctes AMBROSIAN&Z.—Messrs. Blackwood, of Edin- 
burgh, have commenced a new edition of this sin- 
gular work, to be completed in twelve monthly 
parts, price one shilling each, with portraits on steel. 
Each number will contain 144 pages post 8vo. 

Tae Country Parson.—The Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, 
B. A., of Edinburgh, whose essays in “ Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine,”’ noted as written by a ‘“‘ Country Parson,” 
have been republished in five volumes, by Ticknor 
& Fields, Béston, lately delivered a lecture before 


the Dublin Young Men’s Christian ‘Association on | 


“People of Whom More Might Have Been Made.” 
It has been published in pamphlet form by Hodges 
& Smith, Dublin. 

Frovpe’s History or Exctanp.—Two volumes, in 
continuation, devoted to the reign of Elizabeth, are 
in the press. 

CoorEr’s Novets.—Routledge, of London, is pub- 
lishing a shilling edition of Cooper’s Novels and 
Romances. 

GorETHE’s CoRRESPONDENCE.—The letters which 
passed between Goéthe and the Grand Duke Carl, of 
Saxe Weimar, his patron, are now in the press, 
edited by Court Councillor Dr. Vogel, who knew 
both writers. We learn that the two volumes will 
contain about 600 letters, and among them a great 


number that have not only never been published, | 


but the perusal of which has never been permitted 
beyond the family of the Grand Duke. They will 
embrace the letters of the Grand Duke on the Cam- 
paign in the Palatinate, Goéthe’s letters to his pa- 
tron from Italy, and will, no doubt, form one of the 
most interesting of the collections of letters con- 
nected with Goéthe that have yet been published. 


Tue Source or tHE Nite.—Blackwood & Son, of 
Edinburgh, announce the narrative of the recent 
discovery of the source of the Nile. It will probably 
have a greater sale thaneven Dr. Livingstone’s book. 
It will be called “An Account of Travels and Dis- 
coveries in Eastern and Central Africa,” by Captain 
Speke and Captain Grant, and will be published in 
a few weeks. 

Qveens or Sonc.—This biographical work, an- 
nounced to appear in London, in two volumes, is 


| wood’s Magazine” for many months, will be pub- 
lished next October, in two volumes. 

Cuurcnu Music.—A new weekly journal, entitled 
| “ The Choir and Musical Record,’’ and devoted to the 
| promotion of the art of church music, was announced 
to appear in London on July 18th. Each number is 
to contain four pages of music, and besides publish- 
ing essays and papers on church music generally, 
the work is intended to reproduce those Choral 
Works of the great Masters which are at present in 
the hands of but very few, comprising also the best 
Choral examples of Secular Music, Fac-similes of 
Ancient MSS., &c. ; to reprint rare Treatises on the 
Art of Music, &c.; and to criticize new Musical 
| Works, British and Foreign. Among leading con- 
|tributors will be Dr. E. L. Rimbault, Professor G. 
| A. Macfarren, and E. J. Hopkins, organist of the 
Temple Church. It will be less secular than the 
“London Musical World,” “‘ Dwight’s Boston Jour- 
nal of Music,” or Theodore Hagen’s “ Musical Re- 
view.” 

Les MisERABLES.—Mr. G. W. Carleton, New York, 
announces an edition in Spanish, complete and un- 
abridged (like his English translation), in two 
|volumes. Some of the Spanish bishops demanded 

of Queen Isabella’s ministers that the publication 
‘of “ Les Miserables” should be prohibited in Spain. 
| The Council of State politely requested them to point 
/ out what portions of the book they considered of a 
_ dangerous tendency. 

Bistiomania.—At the auction-rooms of Puttick & 
Simpson, Leicester-Square, London (once the dwell- 
ing of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the painter), the sum of 

225 was given for an imperfect copy of the second 

edition of Miles Coverdale’s Bible, which contained 
the left hand portion of the wood-cut belonging to 


| the first edition. 


Von Humsotpt.—A correspondence between Hum- 
boldt and Heinrich Berghaus, in the years 1825-58, 
is announced as supplementary to “Cosmos.” 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 
Iv the subjoined letter from Haydon, the English 


| historical painter, to John Howard Payne, the 


American dramatist, two men of great genius, but 
unfortunate in its application, are brought together. 
The letter, though brief, is characteristic of Haydon, 


|who was in the height of his popularity when it 
| was written—immediately after he had completed 


one of his finest pictures. A full understanding of 


the painter’s motive may add interest to his letter. 


John Howard Payne, who died, U. 8. Consul at 
Tunis, in June, 1852, aged sixty, had much literary 


| ability, and a strong predilection for the stage. At 


written by Ellen Creathorne Clayton. It will con-| the age of seventeen, family circumstances com- 


tain memoirs of the most celebrated female vocal- 
ists who have appeared on the lyric stage from the 


pelled him to become an actor, and his début at 
the Park Theatre, New York, was eminently suc- 


earliest days of the opera to the present time, with cessful. He was equally fortunate in other cities, 

a chronological list of all the operas that have been |as a juvenile “star,” and finally went to England 
f performed in Europe. We notice among the recent |in his twenty-first year, where he appeared at 
deaths in England that of Mrs. Joseph Wood (for- Drury Lane, London, as the “ American Roscius,” 
merly Miss Paton), well known on the lyrical stage | in the character of Young Norval, which had first 
of America twenty-five years ago. It took place at | given him celebrity at home. In the very spring of 
Manchester, where she had established a school for youth, handsome, well-made, and with fascinating 
teaching singing to young ladies. manuers, the young man interested all who came 
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in contact with him; and the moderate favor 
which his histrionic efforts obtained in London was 
increased during his successive performances in 
“the Provinces.” He had a natural talent for 
dramatic writing, and still more for adapting the 
previous labor of others. His translations of 
French plays showed much tact. Three of his 
plays maintain their place in managers’ lists of 
acting dramas. These are the tragedy of “ Brutus,” 
a composition made ont of seven other plays on the 
same subject; “Clari; or, The Maid of Milan,” 
written in Paris, and first played as an operatic 
piece; and “Charles the Second,” in which the 
late Messrs. John Fawcett and Charles Kemble were 
greatly admired as “Captain Copp” and “ King 
Charles.” In the little piece called “ Clari” is the 
song of “ Home, Sweet Home,” set to music by the 
late Sir Henry Bishop, an able English musical 
composer, in which melody, words, and sentiment so 
completely harmonize that, to this day, it continues 
popular wherever the English language is used. 
Mr. Payne returned to his native land after eighteen 
years’ absence, during which he had lived chiefly 
in Jondon—actor, manager, and dramatist—with 
occasional brief sojourns in Paris. He wholly devoted 
himself to literature after his return home, but with- 
out much pecuniary success. At last he was com- 
missioned as United States Consul to Tunis, where 
he died in June,1852. As yet no biography of Mr. 
Payne has appeared; if his papers could be re- 
covered, and he took all of them to Tunis, the 
materials would be ample. 

The tragedy of “ Brutus,” which has more merit 
forits situations as an acting drama than asa literary 
production, was at first performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1818, the part of the stern Roman being 
sustained by Edmund Kean. It was highly success- 
ful, and awakened the hopes of the author, who, 
when he settled down into a stock actor, did not give 
as much satisfaction to his audiences as when, in 
the bloom of youth, he challenged their attention as 
a stranger and the “ American Roscius.” It would 
appear, from a passing notice in the autobiography 

C. R. Leslie, R. A., the eminent painter, and Mr. 
Payne’s countryman, that the latter had complained 
to Haydon. 


The passage runs thus :— 


** Payne, who attributed his failure on the boards of 
Drury Lane to everything but want of talent, had given 
Haydon a long account of the way in which he had been 
thwarted by the jealousy of English actors, and the illi- 
berality of the English press. To all this Haydon very 
characteristically replied : ‘ Sir, I regret from my soul the 
treatment you have met with. I regret it as an English- 
man, and am ashamed of my country. I wish it was in 
my power to do anything that could make you the slight- 
est amends; but the only way in which I can show my 
sense of the injustice you have suffered is to make you 
the St. John in my picture.’ ”’ 


It would appear that Payne had not accepted this 
offer of pictorial immortality. Immediately after 
the success of “ Brutus,” Haydon addressed the fol- 
lowing epistle to Mr. Howard Payne :— 


22 Lisson Grove, Nortna, 
Dec. 9th, 1818. 
My Dear Payrye :— 


Icongratulate you most sincerely on the success of your 
*‘ Brutus.’? The Critics seem all puzzled at its success 
before they had given their infallible opinions, and are 
unwilling to own its merit. I have not seen it, but have 
heard of it. My poor eyes will not permit me to attend 
the theatre, where I have not been for two years. Since 
I last saw you I have suffered dreadfully in my health, 
or I should have called on you, as well as on many 
others for whom I have a regard. I hope you will now 
return to America with kinder feelings than you once 
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| had, and that you will feel yourself more than amply re- 
| munerated for my not putting your head on St. John’s 
shoulders, the expiation I offered, as you may remember, 
for the sins of my countrymen. 
I am, dear Payne, 
most truly yours, 
B. R. Haydon. 
H. Payne, Esq. 


Lisson Grove, whence the above is dated, was 
Haydon’s penultimate residence in London. He 
removed from it to 4 Burwood Place, Connaught 
Terrace, Edgeware Road, where he resided for over 
twenty years, and where the sad tragedy of his 
suicide finally took place. 

Haydon, who devoted his life to “high art,” was 
six years older than Howard Payne. He was born 
in 1786, and died in 1846—literally broken-hearted. 
He became a student of the Royal Academy at the 
age of eighteen, devoted himself to the study of 
anatomy and drawing, and his first picture (The 
Flight into Egypt), painted when he was only 
twenty-one, at once stamped him as a rising man, 
and was purchased by the millionaire Thomas 
Hope, who subsequently wrote the Eastern novel of 
“ Anastasius.’? His next work, the “ Dentatus,” 
displayed increased power and skill, but it was 
hung, in the exhibition of the Royal Academy, in a 
small antechamber, and Haydon, who had by this 
time discovered that he could use the pen as well 
as the pencil, then commenced a literary warfare 
with the Academy, which did not seriously affect 
its members, but prevented their making him one 
of their body, the natural ambition of all aspiring 
artists, and also made picture purchasers not a little 
afraid of employing him. However, Mr. Haydon 
painted several pictures of great merit. Among 
these may be named “The Judgment of Solomon,” 
“The Raising of Lazarus” (which good critics have 
placed on an equality with the great painting on 
the same subject by Sebastiano del Piombo, in the 
National Gallery of London), “Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem” (now in the Catholic Cathedral at Cin- 
cinnati), “ Christ’s Agony in the Garden,” “Christ 
Rejected,” “The Mock Election,” and “ Chairing the 
Member.” He also painted a remarkable “ Napo- 
leon for St. Helena,” which the late Sir Robert Peel 
purchased and put into the place of honor in the 
dining-room at Drayton Manor, near Fazeley. Of 
this picture he made several replicas. 

As a teacher of art, Haydon will always rank 
higher than as a painter. Sir Charles Eastlake, 
President of the Royal Academy, was his pupil, and 
so were Sir Edward Landseer, the animal painter, 
and Mr. George Lance, the best fruit painter of the 
English school. Asa writer upon Art, he was clear 
and expressive. His article on “ Painting,” in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” is a noble practical 
treatise, and has been reprinted as a volume. His 
lectures in the leading cities of England and Scot- 
land were singularly effective. When the Royal 
Academy, with Mr. Payne Knight as its literary aid, 
attempted to sneer down the Elgin Marbles, the only 
artist who from the first proclaimed their value to 
Art was B. R. Haydon, and his pertinacity induced 
the Government to purchase and place them in the 
British Museum. In domestic life Mr. Haydon was 
exemplary. His impulsive nature constantly led 
him into difficulties, and having got into debt at the 
commencement of his career, he never was able to 
liberate himself from that terrible incubus. 

The letter from Haydon to Payne, which we now 
publish, is in the possession of Mr. Charles H. Hart, 
of Philadelphia. 

The picture into which Haydon offered to intro- 
duce Payne’s head was “Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 








salem.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Ix “ Notes and Queries” for June 1 (p. 143), one 
of your correspondents makes an inquiry as to the 
number of English translations of the Bible, or parts 
thereof, from 1526 to 1644, in Philadelphia and vici- 
nity. Without pretending to answer the question 
directly, I may observe that the Genevan version, 
generally known as the “Breeches Bible,” is by no 
means a rare.book. Some editions of that version 
are, but a “ Breeches Bible” is a staple article in 
almost all English catalogues of Biblical Literature, 
at 10s. and upwards. I know of no copies of the 
very early English versions in Philadelphia, but I 
can give you the history of a copy of a Tyndale Pen- 
tateuch, which passed through my hands in 1851, 
which may interest your readers. 

In the summer of 1851 I was engaged to value and 
catalogue the library of the late Dr. Samuel Farmar 
Jarvis,* of Middletown, Ct., then recently deceased ; 
and among the treasures of that rich and rare col- 
lection was a copy of “ Tyndale’s Translation of the 
Pentateuch, emprinted at Malborow, in the Land of 
Hesse, by me Hans Luft, in the yere of our Lord 
1530, the XVII days of Januarii,” which is one of 
the rarest of books, and is certainly not to be found 
“in Philadelphia or its vicinity.” The only perfect 
copy reported in “Anderson’s Annals” is Lord Gren- 
ville’s, now in the British Museum. An imperfect 
copy once belonged to a Mr. Tutet; was purchased 
by that omnivorous collector, Mr. Heber, and at the 
sale of Mr. H.’s collection was purchased by Mr. 
Grenville, who parted with it on procuring a perfect 
one. This imperfect copy was priced £50 in Thorp’s 
Catalogue for 1836. For a full description of the 
book the reader is referred to the Catalogue of Cor- 
win’s Library, page 118. 

In due process of time, on Monday, Nov. 10, 1851, 
that part of the Catalogue of Dr. Jarvis’ library 
which contains the “ Holy Scriptures in various Lan- 
guages” came up for sale, and large was the attend- 
ance on the occasion; for when before in the history 
of American sales had there appeared in grand and 
chronological succession the celebrated ‘‘Complu- 
tensian Polyglott,” published by the munificent 
Cardinal Ximenes at a cost of 50,000 ducats; the 
“Antwerp (sometimes called the Royal) Polyglott,” 
which Calmet designates the “ wonder of the world;” 
the “Paris Polyglott,” the production of Michael le 
Jay, who, having refused the overtures of Cardinal 
Richelieu to assume the expenses of its publication 
on condition of calling it the “ Richelieu Polyglott,” 
was ruined in his fortunes; and the “ Walton,” or 
“London Polyglott,” with Castell’s Lexicon? And of 
each of these magnificent works (the Paris except- 
ed) there were two copies.{ Ihave said the audi- 
ence was large; I wish I could add, liberal; but 
the spirit of mammon entered into these clerical 
buyers, and seeing there were two copies of each, 
they paired off and allowed the first to go at a mo- 
derate price, in the hope of getting the second 
cheaper: the second realized about the same figures, 
and not a few of the bidders were disappointed, 
which nobody but themselves regretted. We pass 
on through the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin versions, 
and on page 88 of the Catalogue are the ‘‘ English” 
translations: First, “The Bible in Englyshe” (Cran- 
mer’s), 1539; another edition, 1566; then “ Abp. 
Parker’s,” 1583, a Breeches Bible; and then the 





* Dr. Jarvis had at that time by far the largest and best pri- 
vate collection of books in the department of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Theology in this country ; it ineluded an almost entire 
series of the Benedictine editions of the Fathers, a unique copy 
of the Byzantine Historians in folio, a tolerably complete se- 
ries of the Greek and Latin Classics, and a fair collection of 
general literature. 

t That Dr. Jarvis had the duplicate form of bibliomania the 
catalogue of his library shows many proofs, 
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Crowsxixe Grory, Lot 1703, “Tyndale’s Transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch,” with a brief note as to its 
extreme rarity. It is offered for sale, and is started 
at a price commensurate with its size, which is 
small. It reaches $20, and the bidders are reduced 
to two: one, Mr. E. B. Corwin; the other, I believe, 
was the Rev. Dr. Haight, who was a large purchaser 
for the “General Theological Seminary ;” and after 
a series of small and careful advances it was at 
length knocked down to Mr. Corwin for $40 (or 
$42.50), which was the largest price paid for any 
single volume in the sale. The following day the 
quidnuncs of the press were loud in their expres- 
sions of the high price paid for this book—they 
knew no better—and thus this precious volume, the 
gem of the collection, passed into the hands of Mr. 
Corwin for the ridiculously low price of forty dollars. © 
Mr. Corwin’s usual habit was to use the initials of 
his name when buying books, and E. B. C. were 
the cabalistic letters that gobbled up most of the 
rare books that were sold at auction during that 
period. On this occasion Mr. C. called out “J. W.,” 
which was supposed to indicate John Wiley, who 
in turn was supposed to be acting for Mr. Lennox 
(then in Europe, I believe). Mr. C. had the book 
delivered on the spot, and did not undeceive the 
curious as to its destination, and it became a part 
of his own collection, and great was his triumph in 
having secured so great a bargain. But there is no 
rose without a thorn, and this book wanted a part 
of the title and a leaf at the end, and how to remedy 
the defect was the next question; there was no other 
copy in the United States, unless, indeed, it might 
form part of that terra incognita of rare and precious 
books in the collection of Mr. Lennox. There was 
another difficulty ; there was no person in the United 
States competent to make a fac-simile of the missing 
matter. So Mr. Corwin decided to send it to Eng- 
land in order that it might be made perfect in fac- 
simile by the “inimitable Harris,’ from the copy in 
the British Museum, and after it had been so per- 
fected, to be bound in the best “ Hayday style.” 

In the month of May, 1856, Mr. Corwin died, and 
I was engaged to catalogue his library. I did 
not find this book among his collection, and so 
reported to the executors, who informed me that 
it had not been returned from England, but gave 
me permission to introduce it into the cata- 
logue of Mr. C.’s books as though it were present ; 
and they sent to England for it. The day of sale 
arrived just about five years from its first appear- 
ance in the auction room; but the book had not 
been received, nor any information respecting it ; 
and great was the disappointment of some of the 
buyers, among them Mr. Walter Low, of New York, 
who had an offer on English account. Willis & 
Sotheran, of London, sent a bid of £25 for it, and 
many other persons were anxious to take part in 
the strife. The auctioneer was equally anxious to 
make his commission ; but the executors refused to 
sell, as they were not certain as to the condition of 
the book, for, to add to the difficulty, Mr. Harris 
had become blind, and it was not known that he 
had finished this book. Notwithstanding all this, 
the buyers were willing to take the chances of 
its condition or delivery. Still the executors would 
not sell. That they acted wisely as well as pru- 
dently in the matter was proved by the result. In 
the year 1855, at a sale in London, briefly reported 
in the “Athenwum,” a copy of this book sold for 
the sum of £155. I have not seen the catalogue, 
and cannot say that it was the same copy; still I 
infer it was, one of the executors having told me 
the book had been sold in London. 

And thus we have the history of a presque unique 
book, which was one of the treasures of a continent, 
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accidentally passing out of its possession, and grow- 
ing in value twenty times its price (from 840 to 
£150) in the short space of seven years—so far as 
I know, an unprecedented case. J. 8. 


Aw Inquirer in your last No. asks who was the 
author of “An Exposition of the Weakness and In- 
efficiency of the Government of the United States of 
North America. Printed for the Author. 1845.” 12mo. 
pp. 380 (I give a transcript of the title of the original 
American edition) ; reprinted in London in 1863. 
The work is attributed, and we believe with good 
cause, to the Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer, for more 
than twenty years a Representative from the State 
of Virginia, an earnest advocate of the suppression 
of the African slave trade, and one whose opportu- 
nities for observing the weak points in our country’s 
affairs were unusually good. The volume is avery 
significant one, and has attracted less attention than 
it deserves. We should like to know more of its 
author, who died in the year 1858, at the age of 
seventy. It is an interesting fact in his personal 
history that he visited Blennerhassett in his beau- 
tiful retreat, with the purpose of purchasing his 
estate, but was deterred by the price asked. See 
* Blennerhassett Papers,” &c. The American edi- 
tion of the book, having been privately printed, is 
quite scarce. ONEIDA. 

Wauere is an article by H. H. Milman, on “The 
Irony of Sophocles,” to be found? 

Current Notes on LiprARIES AND LITERATURE.—It 
was a whimsical remark of that great satirist, Ra- 
belais, that “ one ought to buy all the bad books 
that come out, because they will never be printed 
again.” We can hardly help suspecting that some 
great libraries, which might be named, have been 
formed on this principle precisely. How, otherwise, 
can any library reach the enormous dimensions of 
Several of the leading ones of Europe? Of the pub- 
lications of any one century, how many ever arrive 
at the honor of a republication at all? How many 
are thought worthy of a reprint by the readers of 
the century succeeding ? And will any one learned 
in the history of literature tell us how many, out 
of all the candidates for immortality, ever reach it, 
by the suffrage of each successive century calling 
for continually new editions? Is not the fate of at 
least ninety-nine in the hundred writers a swift 
passport to oblivion, or, which is much the same 
thing, a place among the hecatombs of neglected 
volumes which slumber upon the shelves of the 
giant libraries of the world? 

It is the melancholy fate of the majority of writ- 
ers to survive their own literary reputations. Not 
the least among the evils of the “cacoethes scri- 
bendi,” which afflicts so unhappily large a portion of 
the human race, is the utter unconsciousness of its 
subjects as tothe worthless and ephemeral character 
of their productions. The slightest acquaintance 
with the literature of past ages would spare these 
unsophisticated authorlings the necessity of putting 
pen to paper. The discovery that what they are so 
eager to say has not only been said before, but said 
a thousand times better than they can say it, would 
save them the mortification of publishing a neg- 
lected volume. 

The learned Bishop Huet was wont to say that all 
which had been written since the beginning of the 
world might easily be contained in nine or ten folio 
volumes, provided nothing were said more than 
once. This proviso is the key to the vast “ copia 
librorum” under which we groan. So long as men 
go on repeating one another, so long will this super- 
foetation of literature, which makes the despair of 
scholars, continue. All the ancient classics, both 


Greek and Latin, may be contained ina single glass 
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case of very moderate dimensions ; but the million- 
fold echoes and re-echoes of the ancients which fill 
these twenty centuries—is there any library, how- 
ever vast, which will hold the half of them ’ 

Some persons have doubted whether that much 
maligned Caliph Omar, in burning the Alexandrian 
Library (if he did burn it), did not confer more 
benefit than injury upon mankind. Of course this 
question depends upon the other question—of what 
nature were its contents?’ If they possessed no 
more value than some libraries which have escaped 
the torch, they were better burned than spared, to 
waste the leisure and corrupt thetaste of posterity. 

In a British “ Blue Book,” containing evidence 
rendered before a Parliamentary Committee on Pub- 
lic Libraries in 1836, occurs the following singular 
passage regarding the origin of the Imperial Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg, now one of the largest in 
Europe. The testimony is that of Robert Huish, 
Esq., author of several well-known historical works, 
and of a life of George the Fourth, which biblio- 
graphers inform us was carefully “‘ bought up for 
suppression” by the friends of “ the first gentleman 
of Europe.” 

“The Imperial Library in St. Petersburg,” says 
the witness, “had its origin in the celebrated fete 
given by the Prince Potemkin to the Empress Cath- 
arine. When he gave that fete, she remarked that in 
his palace there was only one thing wanting, which 
was a library. This remark of the Empress was 
tantamount to a command in those times; and on 
the very next day Potemkin sent fora celebrated 
bookseller of St. Petersburg to furnish him with a 
library. The bookseller questioned the Prince as 
to the kind of books he would wish to have it com- 
posed of. Potemkin replied that it mattered not, 
‘little books at the top, and great books at the bot- 
tom.’ It remained so from that time, and is actu- 
ally the regulation at present on which the Library 
at St. Petersburg is formed. That library of Po- 
temkin’s became the foundation of the Imperial Li- 
brary, and it accounts for the singular mass of 
trash which is there got together ; for, though it is 
a very voluminous library, yet in point of worth- 
less books it is not paralleled in Europe. The col- 
lection is classed, not by subjects, but by the size of 
the books. The quartos are ranged together, the 
octavos together, and the duodecimos together. 
Works of all kinds and subjects are mingled. You 
will find Mrs. Glass on the Art of making Sylla- 
bubs placed next to Beattie on the Immutability of 
Truth; and you will find Fanny Hill supported on 
one side by Hudibras, and on the other by St. 
Augustine.”’ 

Truly, if Mr. Huish is a credible witness (and 
his testimony as to the literary qualifications of 
Prince Potemkin, at least, is unimpeachable), the 
Russians are most unfortunate in the public cater- 
ers for their literary wants. Yet how many private 
libraries, collected (for show) by the Mrs. Potiphar 
species among “ our best society,” reflect almost to 
the letter the characterization above given? S&S. 


Ay Aprreat To A Generous Press.—The under- 
signed are aware of the embarrassments which 
attend their present appeal. It has been dinned 
into their ears, ever since they could walk alone, 
and before, that “little folks should be seen and not 
heard ;” and it is an easy matter, if they become 
impatient, or are disposed to remonstrate, to shut 
them up in the closet or send them to bed. But 
the Bible (which they study at Sunday School) 
says there is “a time to speak” as well as “a time to 
keep silence,” and they think this is the “time to 
speak.” They have, therefore, requested a friend to 
be their mouth-piece, and-they beg the kind gentle- 
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men who control the press to “ hear them for their 
cause,” and to “ be silent that they may hear.” 

I. We earnestly remonstrate against the deluge 
of books that is poured out upon us without any 
regard to our real wants. We cravea gentle shower 
to fall upon our tender roots, and there comes a 
torrent to lay them bare and expose them to the 
burning heat of the sun. We are told that, not a 
great many years ago, it was rare to find a book 
that children could read with any interest. There 
were some very nice stories by a Miss Edgeworth, 
some tracts by a Miss More, and some poems by 
some ladies named TJaylor, that were quite pleasant 
to read, and there were a great many very silly but 
laughable stories with pictures that did well enough 
to amuse the youngest of the nursery group; and 
then for Sunday they had the large Bible with pic- 
tures, which were almost as funny as those in the 
toy-books, but stories were told about them that 
were very pleasant to hear. Now it came to pass 
about that time that schools were opened for teach- 
ing children on Sunday ; and to coax them to attend, 
little books were given to them as rewards, and out 
of that grew what are called Sunday School libra- 
ries. This led to the publication of that kind of 
books as a separate department of business, and 
they were soon much in demand. At first they 
were books that all sorts of children might read; 
but, by and by, it was discovered that, by means of 
these books, different sorts of religion could be 
taught ; and so the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
and Baptists and Methodists, and Lutherans and 
Reformed Dutch, and many others, went to work to 
make books for the children—that is, for us. And 
a great many booksellers took up the business, and 
some did little or nothing else but publish books 
“suitable for Sunday Schools,” as they said. So 
you can see that it was not an improper term we 
used when we called it a deluge. Probably four or 
five thousand books, perhaps double that number, 
are now in the market, and some of them are printed 
by two or three and even five different publishers, 
and “ still they come.” 

II. Perhaps we should not be disposed to fret 
about this overflow of books, if they were all half 
as good as a few of them are. Now, we suppose a 
score of publishers and a hundred authors are ex- 
pecting to see the titles of these “few,” or at least 
by what society, board, committee, or bookseller, 
they are published, but we are mum. Our purpose 
is to “bury Cesar, not to praise him.” We want 
to put publishers on their good behavior, not to 
puff.any of them up. Suffice it to say, in this con- 
nection, that if ten out of every twelve books which 
have been published “expressly for us” in the last 
twenty years, had never been put in type, we and 
all the world (except authors and printers) would 
have been better off. The time which has been 
wasted in reading them, the money misspent in 
buying them, and the frittering away of what 
Strength of mind we have in reading them, are 
Serious items in our complaint. Would it be inde- 
corous for us to propose a committee of judicious 
children to act as a sort of filter, and let all the 
trash slip through back again into the vat of the 
paper-mill ? Perhaps some aunt, or uncle, or cousin, 
who has been writing for us in books and in the 
newspapers, may think this is a very presumptuous 
Suggestion. “What do children know about what 
is good for them?” But if they write to please and 
profit us (as they profess to do), they must suppose 
we know enough to distinguish what is pleasing 
and profitable from what is not; and this is all we 
claim to know. Why our parents and teachers 
should be imposed upon, and made to purchase 
books for us which are not worth the paper they 
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are printed on, only to keep a host of people sup- 
plied with bread and butter, when they might much 
better be making bread and churning butter, we 
don’t know. 

III. But we have another sore place to reveal to 
you, gentlemen of the press. A large proportion of 
the books you make or print for us are grossly de- 
ceptive. They pretend to be true stories, and we 
can see with half an eye that they are not. Even 
the accounts these books give us of children who 
have lived and died are so inconsistent with what 
we know of ourselves, and have known of others, 
that nobody could expect us to believe them. And 
the way they describe the things that “ good chil- 
dren” do and say, sometimes, makes us laugh, be- 
cause they are so different from everything we have 
ever heard or seen done. The little preachers and 
teachers that go about in the play-ground, and on 
the way to and from school, and at little social 
meetings, we never see except in books, and so we 
can’t help thinking that nobody else sees them 
except in books; and yet we are told that they eat, 
and drink, and sleep just like real children. Is not 
this akin to deception? Now we like very well to 
see generosity, fairness and truth, and they are 
esteemed among us as much as among older people. 
But it is one thing to see a boy in boots, and clothes, 
and a hat that fit him, and another to see him with 
his father’s suit on. Now the thing we complain 
of is, that our part of the human family—say all 
under ten or fifteen years of age—is not truly repre- 
sented in books; and that if we should attempt to 
act out the principles that some of them urge upon 
us, we should be a company of stiff, starched, made- 
rp shams. We can love what children ought to 
love, if it is properly set before us. We can no 
more think, and feel, and act like older people, than 
we can swell, at a moment’s notice, to fill their gar- 
ments. And these good uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
who are writing so much about us, are oftentimes 
as awkward in their attempts as if they should try 
to wear our clothes. You don’t know how ludicrous 
it is to us, though we dare not say anything about 
it, lest we should be shut up or sent to bed without 
our supper. 

IV. And, to mention but one more grievance, we 
understand that our love of stories is looked upon 
by many good people as a very bad sign, and that 
the sooner we are put on a different diet the better 
for us. We know that it is of no use to resist, if 
this is decreed; but we will crave leave to say a 
word by way of protest. The very best people that 
ever lived have always told us that the stories in 
the Bible were the very best things we could read ; 
and, therefore, we conclude that some stories are 
allowable. Now the greater part of the stories that 
are told in books and papers for children are too 
silly todo muchharm. And we think, if no stories 
were written or published except such as present 
child-life as it really is, and if they would weave 
into the incidents with which we are familiar the 
lessons of truth and wisdom which they are intended 
by Providence to teach, we should have all we 
want, and the supposed danger from story-books 
would be done away. The silly little romances 
which appear in the papers, and the more pretend- 
ing but not less silly ones that you send to us in 
books, are shameful impositions upon us. If you 
would listen to us, there would never be another 
one of them published. They are only “Mother 
Goose” and “ Jack o’ the Bean-stalk” in a religious 
dress, and we like to see things as they really are. 
You know that stories please our older brothers and 
sisters, and our parents too. They are not to be 
put off with such namby-pamby stuff as the press 
throws to us; and what have we done to deserve 
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such fare as they loathe? What we want is know- 
ledge—KNowLEDGE of our relations, duties, and des- 
tinies—suited to our capacity and circumstances, 
such as will be pleasant and useful to us now and 
all the way through life. We would like true pic- 
tures of the world around us—of the dangers to 
which we are exposed, and how to shun them—of 
the troubles we are likely to meet, and how to 
lighten them. If we can have interesting narra- 
tives of human experience, so told as to interest 
and improve us, fitting us to be, by and by, better 
men and women, husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers, we shall like to read them. We do not 
want them to tell us things that never happened, 
and are not likely to happen. We do not like 
tame stories either, with patches of Scripture and 
religious counsel scattered over them. We used to 
like biographies, till we found they did not tell us 
the truth about people, and we never think a great 
deal of the catch-penny books that are called by 
the name of the first story they contain, and are 
filled up with whatever happens to be on hand. 

Good gentlemen! please to consider what we say, 
and see to it that nothing is sent to our table that 
is not as good of its kind as what our elders—not 
our betters—have upon theirs. If you think we 
must have water with our wine, let the wine be 
wine, and not send us dishwater. If you think 
milk is better for us than meat, let it be milk, and 
not first skim it, and then add an equal quantity of 
water, and tell us to “be good children and eat 
what is set before us!” We cannot have any gene- 
ral meeting to pass resolutions, because it would be 
stepping out of our sphere, and might grow into 
another crusade. All we can say is, that the sen- 
timents above expressed are held, to our certain 
knowledge, by at least 

Forty Tuousanp CHILDREN. 

July 4, 1863. 

MISCELLANEA. ‘ 

Operatic LireRATcURE.—Mr. Benjamin Lumley, a 
London attorney, after having been professionally 
employed by a lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre (the 
Italian Opera House, in the Haymarket), formally 
leased that establishment on his own account, and 
conducted it for many years with great popularity 
and apparent profit. About sixteen years ago, 
however, just after the successes of Jenny Lind, 
Signor Costa, the musical conductor, quitted him, 
and was mainly instrumental in establishing a 
second Italian Opera Company in Covent Garden 
Theatre. The result was Mr. Lumley’s being com- 
pelled to leave Her Majesty’s Theatre, which for 
several years has been the property of the Earl of 
Dudley. Ona recent occasion, when some benefit 
performances were got up, in aid of Mr. Lumley, the 
performances took place in Drury Lane Theatre; 
Piccolomini, now an Italian marchioness, gratefully 
volunteering to return to the stage, solely for the 
advantage of her-old manager. Mr. Lumley was 
unable to obtain the free use, for his benefit, of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, whereupon Mr. Lumley an- 
nounced a shilling pamphlet (“ The Earl of Dudley, 
Mr. Lumley, and Her Majesty’s Theatre: a Narra- 
tive of Facts addressed to the Patrons of the Opera, 
his Friends, and the Public generally. By B. 
Lumley”), in which the peer is handled rather 
saucily; but the case against him is very slight. 
He declined lending his theatre to a man who owed 
him a large sum of money. Most of Mr. Lumley’s 
pamphlet was first published in the “ Musical 
World.” 

Tue SHAKSPEARE Ter-Centenary.—A project is 
now on foot in London to have a national celebra- 
tion of the 300th anniversary of William Shaks- 
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peare’s birthday, on the 23d April, 1864. This will be 
got up by a committee composed of leading names 
in science, literature, and art, styling themselves 
the National Shakspeare Committee. It pledges 
itself to conduct the ter-centenary celebration in 
April next, and to raise a memorial statue of the 
poet in some prominent part of London. Aid from 
the Colonies will be solicited. It is not quite cer- 
tain that Shakspeare, who died on the 23d of April, 
was also born on that day. William Shakspeare (his 
father’s eldest son) is entered on the register of 
Stratford-upon-Avon Church as baptized on April 
the 26th, 1564. The belief that he died on the 
anniversary of his birth rests on a comparatively 
modern tradition, first mentioned by Oldys, the 
antiquarian, little more than a century ago. Mr. 
Halliwell sensibly remarks: “ Had so singular a cir- 
cumstance occurred, I cannot but think that it 
would have been remarked by some one among 
those of the seventeenth century who have recorded 
notices of him, even if it had not been particularly 
mentioned on his monumental inscription. At the 
same time, it must be remarked that three days 
was often the period which elapsed between birth 
and baptism.” The idea that England’s greatest 
poet was born on the day of her patron Saint (St. 
George’s Day occurs on the 23d of April) was too 
gratifying to the amour propre of the people not to 
be adopted, once that it was made public. 


A Home ror Science anp Art.—In our last we 
mentioned that a vote of the House of Commons 
had sanctioned the purchase, by the British Go- 
vernment, of the large brick building at South 
Kensington, London, in which the International 
Exhibition of 1862 was held, and that it was intended 
to remove the National Portrait Gallery, the Pa- 
tents’ Museum, and the Natural History Collections 
of the British Museum, to this large edifice. It 
appears that the vote for the purchase of the seven- 
teen acres of land, in the midst of which the Exhi- 
bition barn stood, was passed by a large majority, 
but that the proposal to buy the great brick build- 
ing was negatived by a majority much larger. 
Consequently, the building is to be removed, the 
nation retaining only the purchased land. 


Decease or Mr. Ricuarp Ronatpson.—When a 
man falls in the roadway of life, while his bones 
are filled with marrow, and his brain is active to 
plan and his arm strong to execute, we are shocked 
as if some unnatural event had happened. But 
when an aged pilgrim, who has wellnigh approached 
a century of years, and who has a long time been 
resting from turmoil and labor, is borne to the 
“narrow house appointed for all the living,” we 
follow his venerable form to the grave with a con- 
sciousness that he has been “gathered as a shock 
of orn in its season.” So, doubtless, felt those who 
attended the obsequies of Mr. Richard Ronaldson, 
who departed this life on the 16th of June, at the 
good old age of ninety-one years. 

Mr. Ronaldson was a native of Scotland, and his 
lifelong character was distinguished by many of the 
traits which worthily mark the clear-headed chil- 
dren of that hospitable land. A brother of Mr. 
James Ronaldson (the founder, in connection with 
Mr. Archibald Binny, in 1796, of the establishment 
now under our control, and the originator of the 
well-known Ronaldson Cemetery as well as of the 
Marine Railway), he succeeded him in the proprie- 
torship of the type-foundry; but, after the lapse of 
a few years, he retired to private life, and quietly 
and unostentatiously indulged in charitable deeds. 

Mr. Ronaldson was never married ; and yet his 
attention seemed to be strongly drawn towards the 
relief of the young and the helpless. The Hospital 
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for the Insane and the Asylum for Feeble-Minded 
Children were objects of his special regard, and his 
contributions in their behalf were liberal and fre- 
quent. His affections were warm and yet discrimi- 
nating, and those most familiar with him bear tes- 
timony to the kindly impulses of his heart. The 
last link that connected us with our predecessors is 
now severed. When we depart, may we also leave 
an upright and honorable record.—Z. Johnson § 
o~ Typographic Advertiser, Philadelphia, July, | 
63. 





American Art Asproap.—There is now on exhi- 
bition in London “The Icebergs,” painted by Mr. 
Church, from studies made in the Northern Seas in 
the summer of 1859. “The Heart of the Andes,” | 
by the same artist, won much admiration when ex- 
hibited in London a few years ago. 

AnoTHER Great Exnisition.—The Emperor of the 
French has ordained a universal Exhibition of 
Agricultural and Industrial products, to take place 
in Paris, from May-day, 1867, to the end of the fol- 
lowing September. 

Le Monirevr Universet.—This well known Jour- 
nal, established in 1760, and long the official organ 
of successive dynasties and governments in Paris, 
has hitherto been a morning journal. In future, it | 
is to appear in the afternoon, like the “ Patrie,” the | 
“Temps,” and other leading papers. | 


GeoLoaists who are familiar with the idea of geo- 
logical phenomena worked out through periods of 
inconceivable duration will, perhaps, be able to ap- 
preciate Mr. E. B. Hunt’s argument on the growth 
and chronology of the great Florida reef. After 
stating the dimensions of the reef, Mr. Hunt pro- 
ceeds: “Taking the rate at twenty-four years to| 
the foot, we shall have for the total time 24 + 250 | 
+ 900, on the data as stated; or, we find the total | 
period of 5,400,090 years as that required for the | 
growth of the entire coral limestone formation of | 
Florida.” 





PERIODICALS, 


Atlantic Monthly. August. 

An American in the House of Lords (Francis 
Wayland, Jr.).—Theodore Winthrop’s Writings 
(Charles Nordhoff).—Hilary (Lucy Lareum).— | 
Debby’s Debut (Louisa M. Alcott).—Wet Weather | 
Work (Donald G. Mitchell).—Civic Banquets | 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne).—The Geological Mid- | 
dle Age (Louis Agassiz). —The White-throated 
Sparrow.—The Fleur-de-Lis in Florida (Francis 
Parkman).—Seaward.—Side-Glances at Harvard | 
Class-Day (Gail Hamilton).—Love’s Challenge (T. | 
W. Parsons).—Political Problems and Conditions | 
of Peace (Judge Woodbury Davis).—Reviews and | 
Literary Notices. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. | 

There are to be several papers of more than com- | 
mon interest in the forthcoming numbers of the | 
“ Atlantic.” Mr. Wayland, whose account of the | 
House of Commons, some time ago, was so admir-| 
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land at the same time it is published by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, in Boston. Besides the article 
already printed in the “ Atlantic,” it will contain 
the “Experience of a Consul,” in which Mr. Haw- 
thorne will give a picture of his life in Liverpool. 
Such an autobiographic reccrd will be read with 
avidity in both countries. 

The “ Atlantic” is now very widely read in 
Europe, and its opinions are quoted in most of the 
capitals of the Old World. Of course its liberal 
sentiments are abundantly abused in London; but 
its great increase of circulation abroad shows the 
importance attached to its influence in politics and 
literature. The magazine in which Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Mrs. 
Stowe give their thoughts wing, must be read in 
both hemispheres. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. July. 

This valuable quarterly for July has been promptly 
issued. The number contains a great variety of 
able and interesting articles. Among these are 
Memoirs and Cases, nine articles.—Transactions of 
Societies, two articles.—Reviews, three articles.— 
Bibliographical Notices, ten articles. —The Quarterly 
Summary contains fifty-one articles on various 
topics in Anatomy and Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pathology, Surgery, Medical Jurisprudence, &c.— 
There are also several pages of Original Communi- 
cations and Domestic Summary. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 


Free- Will Baptist Quarterly. July. 

Effective Speech (E. B. Fairfield, LL.D.).—The 
Prophetical Days of Daniel (Rev. 8. D. Church).— 
The Weekly Offering.—The Saracens (the late Rev. 
R. V. Jenness).—Two Years of Republican Govern- 
ment (Rev. G. H. Ball).—Contemporary Literature. 
Dover, New Hampshire. 


Harper’s Magazine, August. 

Scenes in the War of 1812: Harrison and Perry 
(B. J. Lossing).—An American Family in Germany, 
concluded (J. Ross Browne).—Eulalie (D. K. Castle- 
ton).—Cemeteries (S. W. Benjamin).—The Battle 
and Triumph of Dr. Susan, Part I. (Fitzhugh Lud- 
low).—Sir Gray of Brittany (T. B. Aldrich).—* My 
Heart and I” (Mrs. J. W. Palmer).—Romola, con- 
tinued (Miss Evans).—The Small House at Arling- 
ton, continued.—Making a Will (Rev. Dr. Osgood).— 
A Contraband (Mrs. M. E. Dodge).—Artist Philoso- 
pher.—Lover (Mrs. Barrow).—Captain Charley 
(Louise Chandler Moulton).—The Empress Eugénie 
(H. A. Delile).—Monthly Record of Current Events. 
—Literary Notices.—Editor’s Easy Chair.—Editor’s 
Drawer.—Fourth of July Experiences of the British 
Lion.—Fashions for August. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


North American Review. 

This able and influential journal has now reached 
its two hundredth number, having been published 
without interruption for almost fifty years. No 


ably given in the “Atlantic,” has contributed to | other journal of its class in this country has en- 
the August number such a paper on the House! joyed so long an existence; and only two of the 
of Lords as will show pretty conclusively why English Reviews—the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
that aristocratic body gives its support and coun-|—are its seniors. It was commenced in April, 1815, 
tenance to the slaveholding rebellious States of under the editorial charge of the late William 
the South. Mr. Hawthorne continues his eloquent Tudor, a gentleman who is now best known as the 
contributions touching his residence in England, | author of a “ Life of James Otis,” but whose early 
with a full chapter on “Civic Banquets,” to many | death was justly regarded as a serious loss to Amer- 
of which he was invited while abroad. His own ican literature. On his withdrawal from its man- 
experiences as a speech-maker are given with agement, at the end of two years, he was succeeded 
most ludicrous accuracy and effect in this paper. | by Judge Willard Phillips ; and since the retire- 
Mr. Hawthorne intends bringing out those capital ment of that gentleman the “Review” has been 
things In a volume this autumn, which he names successively edited by Mr. Jared Sparks, the late 

Our Old Home.” The book will appear in Eng-| Professor E. T. Channing, Mr. Edward Everett, his 
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brother, the late Alexander H. Everett, Mr. John G. | information in regard to this comparatively un- 


Palfrey, Professor Francis Bowen, and the Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, D. D., its present editor. A complete 
list of its contributors would contain more than 
four hundred names, and would include the most 
distinguished writers in every part of the country. 
Throughout the whole period of its existence it has 
been conducted with marked ability; but at no 
previous time has it been more worthy of support 
than the present. Dr. Peabody’s rich and various 
culture, his profound and accurate scholarship, his 
catholicity of taste, and his long practice as a writer, 
especially qualify him to discharge in a satisfactory 
manner the responsible and often delicate duties 
connected with the editorship of such a journal; 


and it would be difficult to select twenty volumes | 


of any periodical journal which, as a whole, are 
superior to the twenty volumes published under 
his editorial care since he took charge of the “ Re- 
view.” He has retained the confidence and sup- 
port of its older contributors, many of whom still 


write for its pages, while he has drawn around him | 


many new writers, whose articles are not among 
the least attractive in its tableof contents. At the 


same time he has somewhat increased the range of | 


topics discussed in its pages, and has thus added 
much to its interest to the general reader, by giving 
to it a more encylopedic character. 

The July number, which was promptly issued on 
the first of the month, by the publishers, Messrs. 
Crosby and Nichols, Boston, strikingly illustrates the 
sound judgment with which the “ Review” is con- 
ducted. It comprises ten principal articles, exclusive 
of the Critical Notices ; and among them are papers in 
the departments of History, Biography, Geography, 
Political Economy, Literary Criticisms, and Biblical 
Criticism. The first article is a very thorough and 
appreciative essay on the genius of Jean Paul, with 
special reference to his greatest work, the “‘ Titan,” 
and’ is written with marked ability, though the 
style is occasionally somewhat inflated, and the 
writer utterly fails to meet the real objection to the 
moral tone of the Titan.” It is, however, the best 
article on the subject that has ever fallen under our 
notice. 
alogies,” presents in a very attractive form a great 
amount of curious and useful details as to the his- 
tory and present condition of many of the principal 
peerages in Great Britain, together with some judi- 
cious criticisms on recent American genealogies. 
The paper gives evidence on every page of a care- 
ful study of the subject, and of a wide acquaint- 
ance with the original sources of information. The 
third article treats of “ The Chronology, Topography, 
and Archeology of the Life of Christ,” and is in 
every respect an admirable paper. Following this 
is a scarcely less praiseworthy article on “ Liberia 
College,” which discusses the difficult question as 
to what shall be done with the free blacks, and de- 
scribes the present condition of Liberia, closing 
with an interesting account of the college recently 
established there. The fifth article is a short and 
earefully-prepared sketch of the life of Samuel 
Kirkland, the famous missionary to the Six Nations, 
and one of the founders of Hamilton College, New 

fork. The sixth article is a very pleasant, and, in 
the main, well written paper on the life and writ- 
ings of Leigh Hunt, though the writer is inclined 
to overestimate the worth of Hunt’s literary la- 
bors, and in a few instances he has fallen into 
errors of statement such as are rarely seen in the 
“North American.” The next article presents a 
very full and interesting account of Acarnania, 
drawn from a recent work on Mount Olympus and 
Acarnania, published under the authority of the 
French government, and containing much curious 
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The next article, on “ Peerages and Gene- | 





known part of Greece. The eighth article is a short 
paper on the “ American Tract Society,” Boston, 
containing some very judicious and well-considered 
remarks on the proper mode of administering reli- 
gious charities. The ninth article reviews, with 
well-merited praise, May’s “ Constitutional History 
of England,” and traces the progress of political, 
civil, and religious liberty in England during the 
last century. The next article is a friendly review 
of Mr. Story’s “Roba di Roma,’’ with copious and 
well-selected extracts. The last article comprises 
a series of ‘Critical Notices” of nearly forty recent 
French, English, or American publications, written 
with great candor and ability. No one can run his 
eye over this list of articles without being struck 
with the excellent judgment shown in the selection 
of their topics. 


Monthly Religious Magazine. July. 

A Second Glimpse at the Hospitals, with a word 
about Contrabands (Rev. J. F. W. Ware).— 
Praying (Rev. E. H. Sears).—Hymn; from the 
German of Anna Schlatter.—Address before the 
Middlesex Sunday School Society (Rev. Edw. J. 
Young).—The Young Heart’s Twilight Hymn.—The 
Eschatology of Christ and of St. Paul compared ; 
Part I.—The Festival of St. Agnes ; Poetry (Rev. N. 
L. Frothingham).—For our Church Festival in 1859; 
Hymn.—For our Church Festival in 1863 ; Hymn, 
—Editor’s Random Readings; Notices of Books. 
Boston: L. C. Bowles. 


It is not often that we are able to give the con- 
tents of Periodicals published within the Confede- 
rate lines; but we take the following from “The 
Presbyterian :”— 

A Sovruery Pertopicat.—Through the kindness 
of some friends, who have lately returned from the 
South, we have received the April number of the 
“Southern Presbyterian Review.” It is No. 4 of 
the 15th volume of the “Review,” which has lived 
a much longer life than has fallen to the lot of most 
Southern periodicals. This number contains but 
four articles, to wit: 1. The War of the South Vin- 
dicated (Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D.).—2. On the Na- 
ture and Uses of Art (Joseph Le Conte, Professor of 
Natural Sciences, South Carolina College).—3. Geo- 
logy and its Assailants (Anonymous).—4. Religion 
and Politics (Rev. James A. Lyon, D.D., Columbus, 
Mississippi). 

Boston Review. July. 

The Church of God: Its Origin and Constitution. 
—Mediatorial Worship.—Stanley’s Eastern and Jes- 
uit Churches.—Game Fish of the North.—John 
Calvin.—The Church of England.—Short Sermons. 
—Literary Notices; The Round Table. Boston: 
Whittemore & Co. 


Christian Examiner. July. 

Conditions of Belief.—Mrs. Browning’s Essays on 
the Poets. —Rome, Republican and Imperial.—The 
Pulpit in the Past.—Kinglake and his Critics. —The 
Colenso Controversy.—Art and Artists of America. 
—Review of Current Literature. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 


Church Monthly. July. 

Christian Cheerfulness (F. D. Huntington, D.D.). 
—My Field; Poetry (Harriet McEwen Kimball).— 
The Poets in the Temple—Spenser (Edward C. Por- 
ter).-—Private Baptism of Infants (Mrs. D. P. San- 
ford).—St. Peter at Rome (Rev. A. Jerome Faust). 
—Party Spirit in the Church ; Part II. (Rev. Sander- 
son Robins).—The Step.—Rest, concluded.—Even- 
ing Hymn (Rev. J. Isidor Mombert).—Literary 
Notices. Boston: Dutton & Co. f 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


HISTORY. 

The Constitutional History of England since the Ac- 
cession of George Third: 1760—1860. By Thos. 
Erskine May. 2 vols. pp. 484, 596. Crosby & 
Nichols, Boston, 1863. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History terminates at the 
death of George II. May’s takes up the narrative 
at that point, and brings it down to 1860. Every 
material change, whether of legislation, custom, or 
policy, by which the institutions of England have 
been improved and abuses in the government cor- 
rected, is here traced and illustrated. The general 
subject is subdivided, and each subdivision is 
treated separately. We have at least fourteen of 
these topics, viz. : Influence of the Crown ; Preroga- 
tives of the Crown during the Minority or Incapa- 
city of the Sovereign; Revenues of the Crown, 
Civil List, Pensions, &c.; the House of Lords and 
the Peerage ; the House of Commons; Relations of 
Parliament to the Crown, the Law, and the People ; 
Party ; the Press and Liberty of Opinion ; Liberty 
of the Subject ; the Church and Religious Liberty ; 
Local Government; Ireland before the Union; 
British Colonies and Dependencies; Progress of 
General Legislation. This enumeration of the lead- 
ing titles of his chapters presents themes of sur- 
passing interest, involving the dearest rights and 
most precious liberties of millions, and spreading 
in their influence beyond the particular people 
among whom the events took place until they af- 
fect the welfare of all civilized governments. It 
is a narrative of struggles and triumphs, of aspira- 
tions and martyrdoms, of alternate defeats and suc- 
cesses, Which cannot be perused without the pro- 
foundest emotion. We are too apt to imagine that 
those invaluable principles of political liberty which 
to us seem as common as sunlight and air are, as 
it were, equally natural to us; we have never been 
without them; we cannot really imagine that other 
people have been without them. It needs such 
books as Hallam’s and May’s to impress upon us 
the conviction that these, our every-day rights, 
have been fought for and prayed for by the valor of 
our ancestors, without whose labors, in the dust, and 
sweat, and blood of fearful contest, these precious 
liberties, which seem to be twin-born with us, might 
still have been as far removed from us as from the 
heroic men of former generations, and might still 
exist, for us as they did for them, only in the aspi- 
rations and yearnings of earnest souls. We will 
value our free commonwealth, our free church, cur 
free press, and our free speech, all the more highly 
when we come to know through what pangs they 
had their birth. To us, just now, this is the imme- 
diate lesson of the book. 

; The interest aroused within us by our examina- 
tion of the work has been such that we cannot for- 
bear making several observations of a critical cha- 
racter. It is the complement of Hallam; but we do 
hot concur in that extreme of commendation which 
has made it the equal of Hallam. There are many 
admirable traits and indispensable qualities com- 
mon to both writers. Each is painstaking, accu- 
rate,and calm. Each in his judgment of men and 
events strives to be impartial, without affecting 
that stoical indifferentism which ignores right, and 
truth, and justice. But Mr. Hallam possessed a 
more extended range of vision, and a more power- 
ful grasp of mind. He was a more profound thinker. 
His opinions are more philosophical, and farther re- 
moved from the commonplaces of historians and 
Politicians, His skilful analysis of character, the 


amplitude of his criticism of men and measures, 
the precision with which he extracts the true pro- 
position from the extreme statements of controver- 
sialists, are not equalled by anything in Mr. May. 
For ourselves, we experience, while reading Hallam, 
a sense of his comprehensiveness and strength, of his 
vigor and boldness, of his penetration and wisdom, 
of which the perusal of May stirs up in us no 
adequate counterpart. We feel ourselves under 
the influence of powerful intellect and extended 
scholarship. We become sensible that it is one thing 
to write constitutional history in the manner of a 
parliamentary lawyer, but a very different thing to 
write it like a learned statesman. 

We do not by any means seek to undervalue the 
positive merit of Mr. May’s labors. It is his pecu- 
liarity, however, that he becomes unavoidably asso- 
ciated or compared with one who was gifted with 
the rare ability of not only narrating events, but of 
constructing from them a philosophy. Probably 
no one of Mr. May’s contemporaries would have 
been more successful than himself. We have 
spoken of Hallam’s copiousness, and we meant to 
contrast it with the meagreness of much that we 
find in May. He should have added at least one 
more volume to the work, and treated many of his 
topics more at large. A single example will indi- 
cate what we mean. The whole subject of the 
liberty of the press and of a censorship ; of its con- 
tests with the government, and the State prosecu- 
tions for libel; of Wilkes and Junius; of the trials 
before Mansfield and the libel act of Fox—all this, 
being the history for a hundred years of the most 
important element of polit‘cal liberty, is disposed 
of in about twenty pages! It is not necessary to 
say that no power of condensation can make such & 
treatment satisfactory even to a cursory investiga- 
tor. The strait limits within which Mr. May has 
bound himself are perpetually provoking the reader, 
who is often brought just to the edge of satisfaction, 
| and then turned back disappointed. We can illus- 

trate this by a reference to which we open within 
the score of pages just referred to. We there read 

(vol. ii. p. 106): “ But the Revolution brought in- 
| dulgence even to the Jacobite press, and when the 
| Commons, a few years later, refused to renew the 
Licensing Act, a censorship of the press was forever 
renounced by the law of England. Henceforth the 
freedom of the press was theoretically established.” 
Now, here is an event which, by Mr. May’s own 
showing, constitutes one of the most important land- 
marks in constitutional history ; yet really he does 
not tell the reader at what time that event took 
place, though he undertakes to do so by a circum- 
locution. When he says “ the Commons a few years 
later refused, &c.,’’ the /ater we presume refers tothe 
Revolution ; but what shall we say to the few years? 
How many years and what particular year does 
such an expression signify to an inquirer? The 
reader should not thus be put off with a periphrasis 
instead of adate. This kind of vagueness and nebu- 
losity floats around too many passages in the book. 
You experience too often a certain sort of unsatis- 
factoriness, and find yourself compelled to resort to 
other sources to help out Mr. May’s scantiness. We 
read, for instance, his chapter on the “ Progress of 
| General Legislation ;” and when he lands us at the 
‘close of his century, he completes his survey by 
saying, “Of all the law reforms of this period none 
‘was so signal as the constitution of the Irish En- 
cumbered Estates Court.” There is not the slight- 
_ est hint, however, of the purpose or functions of the 
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“Trish Encumbered Estates Court,” or why on earth | 
its establishment should be more “signal” than all 
the other law reforms of the period. The general 
reader is simply treated to words which convey to 
his mind no idea. In like manner, in the chapter | 
on liberty of opinion, we find great prominence given 
to the importance of Mr. Fox’s libel act (vol. ii. p. 
120, &c.), but the reader is not told what it was, 
and he is left to find out from other sources what 
were its scope and significance. 

But we feel constrained to go further. The de- 
fects to which we have referred arise from the fact 
that Mr. May has sought to confine himself within 
limits which are too narrow. If he will revise his | 
book, and add at least one more volume—and two | 
would be better than one—his work will be much 
more satisfactory and exhaustive, as he has all the 
carefulness, industry, and conscientiousness requi-. 
site for such an undertaking. We object, however, 
to the theory of historical composition upon which 
his work is founded. He splits up the leading 
ideas, and treats them separately. It is a grave ques- 
tion, and we have no doubt that Mr. May gave it 
adequate consideration. We must nevertheless 
differ with him, as we think that in the method he 
has adopted the inconveniences overbalance the 
supposed advantages. In the first place, it is not 
philosophical to undertake to detach one of a series 
of events from its surroundings. it is the antece- 
dents and accompaniments of an event which oft- | 
times furnish the key to its complete historical | 


Significance. We cannot fully understand an event | 
when it is dislocated from those other events which 
gave it existence and meaning. It is unnatural 
thus to treat social facts. The development of so- | 
ciety does not consist in the separate and isolated 
growth of independent tendencies and principles. 
History presents us with an organic whole, which 
it is an act of violence to disintegrate for the pur- 
poses of an artificial theory of historiography. The 
subjects of Mr. May’s fourteen subdivisions run into 
each other, and all must be had in view in exhibit- 
ing the nature of each. It would, we think, have | 
been much more impressive to treat them together | 
as synchronous and mutually dependent events, 

springing up side by side like associated growths | 
from the same root. In effect, no reader can now | 
really understand any one of the titles, without | 
subjecting it himself to that mode of treatment. | 
He finds himself turning from one portion of the | 
book to another even when not directed so to do by | 
the inevitable supra or infra in the foot-notes. It | 
may be quite possible, where we are dealing with | 
vast tracts of time, to pursue the inquiry by sepa- | 
rate subdivisions, for the connections are less appa- | 
rent ; but where we are dealing only with a limited 

period, in recent times, and with well-known actors, | 
it is better to present it in its unity, and the oppo- 
site system has the appearance of an artificiality of | 
method. The work of Mr. Hallam has never been | 
deemed open to objection in consequence of the | 
unity of his narrative. A minute and classified in- | 
dex easily brings together the portions of the text 

relating to any particular line of inquiry. As one | 
of the minor morals of style, we trust that Mr. May | 
will check his inordinate employment of the dash | 
as a mark of punctuation. An extreme tendency | 
to use it is growing up in modern books, which. we | 
regret to see sanctioned by such respectable author- 

ity. As is stated by a recent grammatical writer, | 
it mostly occurs “wherever the author, from the 
ignorance of the laws of punctuation, does not pre- | 


cisely know what point should be used.” It is pro-| 


“per enough in certain rare cases of transition of | 


thought or of emotion ; but to see it occurring as a) 
staple of ordinary punctuation simply presents the | 
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appearance of stamping the page with a gridiron, 
Whately has passed beyond all reason in the em- 
ployment of curves ; let not Mr. May elevate straight 
lines to the same bad eminence. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said, the present 
work is indispensable to every student or reader, 
legal or lay, interested in the matters of which it 
treats. We say deliberately he cannot do without 
it. Nowhere else can he find collected together so 
much information upon these great subjects. That 
it is not perfect is an incident of all human pro. 
ductions. Such as it is, it should be thankfully 
received and diligently perused, because of the 
momentous lessons it teaches. 


POLITICS AND QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


The Tight and Dark of the Rebellion. George W. 

Childs, Philadelphia, 1863. Pp. 303. 

This work is published anonymously, yet it is 
easy to discover from its perusal (which indeed is 
the fact) that the author has, for many years past, 
oceupied public positions in the City of Washington 
which have brought him into close contact with the 
government and given him an insight into its mo- 
tives and plans. The book does not pretend to be 
an elaborate or argumentative disquisition upon its 
great theme: it is rather a series of pictures of 
salient points, sketched by the free and easy hand 
of a master, and exhibiting in a few graphic touches 
a life-likeness of the objects. We have forty-three 


| chapters upon topics not necessarily connected with 
}each other, but all contributing,in the descriptive 


language of the title, to reflect the light and dark of 
the rebellion. The vivacious style of the work, its 


‘attractive form, made up of mingled essay and nar- 
|rative, the literary merit of the composition, the 
personal characterization with which it abounds, - 


and the great variety of topics which it groups to- 
gether, will all serve to repay perusal. In its poli- 
tics, it adopts heartily the administration view, 
and supports it at least with considerable rhetoric. 


| Altogether the publication may be regarded as a 


collection of diversified, sprightly, and sparkling 
papers, forming one of the most readable contribu- 
tions to our war literature. 


RELIGIOUS, 

Tue following works are published by the Ame- 
rican Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia :— 
Theodosia Dean, Wife of Rev. William Dean, Mis- 

sionary to China. By Pharcellus Church. 12mo. 

pp. 288. With Portrait. 

The subject of this memoir, as early as the age 
of seventeen, was appointed a missionary to China, 
where she remained but five years, when she was 
attacked by a disease which soon proved fatal. The 
extracts from her journal and correspondence give 
a good picture of her character, and the extent and 
success of her labors. 


The Good Teacher: A Manual for Sunday School 
Teachers. A Prize Essay. By T. 8S. Henderson. 
12mo. pp. 242. 

The contents are, I. The Teacher’s Personal Cha- 
racteristics. II. The Teacher’s Official Qualifica- 
tions. III, The Teacher’s Actual Labors. IV. 
The Teacher’s Relative Duties. V. The Teacher’s 
Future Account. As the title implies, this manual 
is intended for the use of those who teach in Sun- 
day schools. It is especially adapted to the wants 
of those who teach in Scripture classes. 


The Two Half Dollars; or, Right and Wrong Mo- 
tives. 12mo. pp. 35. 


Mother’s Last Words. ABallad. Our Father’s Care. 
A Ballad. 12mo. pp. 35. Illustrations. 
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Widow Maynard's Cow; or, Principle and Impulse.| The Tiger Slayer. A Romance. By Gustave Aim- 
12mo. pp. 32. Frontispiece. ard. 8vo. pp. 320. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
The three last-mentioned works cannot fail to| Philadelphia. 

interest the readers for whom they are designed, to| This is a tale of Mexican and Indian adventure, 

inculcate sentiments of respect for parents and | told with great spirit, but without much probability 

teachers, kindness to associates, and sympathy for | in many of its incidents. The scene is chiefly in 
the destitute and suffering. the province of Sonora. To a certain extent the 


The following books have been received from D story is complete ; but a continuation is promised. 
& J. Sadlier & Co., New York :— *| Valentine Vox. By Henry Cockton. 8vo. pp. 290. 


ae . , T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

. ie tintin he -_ This is a new edition of a story, somewhat in the 
282. Contents: The Blessing of the New Fire; Dickens manner, in which a young ventriloquist 
Lumen Christi; The Exultet ; The Splendor of the | plays the principal part. The exercise of his peou- 
City of God; Entrance of the Blessed Soul into | liar accomplishment is ingeniously carried through. 
the Communion of the Holy Angels; The Pro- Nanette and her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne, author 
phecies; Baptismal Font; Mary in Heaven;| of “The School for Fathers.” 12mo. pp. 256. 
Jesus in Heaven; Easter Mass in Heaven; Ves-| James G. Gregory, New York. 
pers in Heaven; Communion of Saints; Gifts of| The volume before us, the second of the “ Stand- 
the Glorified Body and Soul; Social Joys in| ard Series” of Popular Fiction, is a romance founded 
Heaven; Celestial Music; Procession and Choir | 92 events attendant on the convulsions of society 
in Heaven; Praise in Heaven; Mansions and | i® France during the Reign of Terror. The moral 
Banquet in Heaven, &ec. = a is cotetien a le comets es 

The True ininesl Cho ' : ° 1 verything is ort 1e est tot 1e righteous ; if no 

a 3 len, Bickep al Par ane Lz bg Room in this world, at least in that which is to come.” 
Founder of the Order of the Visitation of Holy * ia 
Mary. Faithfully translated from the French. 
With a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man. 12mo. pp. 330. 








MILITARY. 
Systems of Military Bridges in Use by the United 
States Army, those adopted by the Great European 
> =r . — Powers, and such as are employed in British India, 
is 
gar aoe Pr reerk ng oe 7 16mo. pp. 55. with directions for the preservation, destruction, and 
The contents Ge: Lisle Casciine: Baby; The re-establishment of Bridges. By Brig.-Gen. George 
: ' . W. Cullum (Lieut.-Col. Corps of Engineers U. 5. 





Broken Lily ; The Poor Rescued Boy. Army), Chief of Staff of the General-in-Chief of 
ats the Armies of the United States; Late Aide-de- 
FICTION, Camp to Lieutenant-General Scott; and Chief of 


“Who Breaks—Pays.” By the author of “Cousin| Staff and of Engineers of Major-General Halleck 
Stella,” “Skirmishing,” &c., 16mo. pp. 302. F.| while commanding the Departments of the Mis- 
Leypoldt, Philadelphia. (Foreign Library, vol.i-)| souri and Mississippi. 8vo. pp. 226. With nu- 
“Who Breaks—Pays” is a love tale, told with] merous Plates. D. Van Nostrand, New York. 

exquisite pathos and poetry; yet through the book} The contents of this volume are: Chap. I. De- 

runs a delicate vein of satire and humor, showing | scription of Bridge Equipage. II. Composition of 

a keen perception of life and character. Charlotte Pontoon Trains. III. Transportation of Bridge 

Bronté, or Mrs. Gaskell, never created a more lovely | Equipage. IV. Strength and Stability of Bridges. 

creature than the heroine—beautiful, provoking | y, Bridge Maneuvres. VI. Rafts and Flying 

Lill Tufton, We think the story must be a true| Bridges. VII. Trestle Bridges. VIII. Iron Boats 

one, the characters are so vivid and life-like, and {or Pontoons. IX. European Military Bridges. X. 

we close the volume with an involuntary sympathy | Asiatic Military Bridges. XI. Preservation of Mi- 

in their joys and sorrows. There is a freshness and | litary Bridges. XII. Destruction of Bridges. XIII. 

originality about the book which give it a place | Re-establishment of Bridges. The first part of this 





among the standard works of the day. | work, with slight modifications, originally appeared 
The following works are from Messrs. D. & J. | #8 one of a series of professional — of the Corps 
Sadlier & Co., New York :— of Engineers, under the title of “Military Bridges, 


ae ee s . with India-Rubber Pontoons ;” but in order to give 
“taae Bd hs pond oS m, —— peg A the results of the experience in the pontooniering 
hs tials Gat Geese” “Mae Lights,” | art from the earliest times, the author has added 
“Bessy Conway,” “Elin Mas Preston,” “ Confede- | Concise descriptions of the various systems of Mili- 
rate Chieftains,” “Old and New,” &¢. 16mo. pp. | tary Bridges adopted by nearly all the civilized 
132. | powers of the world, with a few chapters on Trestle 
. | Bridges, Iron Pontoons, and the Preservation, De- 

= Daughter of Tyrconnel. A Tale of the Reign of | struction, and Re-establishment of Bridges. 
+r the First. By Mrs. J. Sadlier. 12mo. pp. | yyanual for Quartermasters and Commissaries: con- 
Lad ‘A bel taining Instructions in the Preparation of Vouch- 
pr fe a B ere > pg ay i, rt, ol ers, Abstracts, Returns, &e., embracing all the 
Aathenes ef * Sak Bene of Gilsland.” “Rival | oe ~~ - aos = — marrage i 
Roses,” “ London City Tales.” “Lilias D, | with Instructions respecting Taxation of Salaries, 
’ y 4ales, ilias Davenant, &c. By Captain R. F. Hunter (late of the U. S. 
&e. 16mo. pp. 119. Army). 12mo. pp. 119. D. Van Nostrand, New 

Agnes of Braunsberg: A Legend of the Tyrol. By| York. 

Mrs. J. Sadlier. And Wilhelm and other Tales. These instructions are especially intended for the 
Translated from the French. By the same | use of cfficers of the Quartermaster’s and Commis- 


authoress. 16mo. pp. 138, | sary Departments, to enable them to “make up” 
Marion Ellwood ; or, How Girls Live. ATale. By | their abstracts and returns in the best manner. . 
Miss Sarah M. Brownson. 12mo. pp. 360. |The author has studied brevity and perspicuity ; 


'and although his explanations are couched in few 
| words, he has endeavored to render them intelligi- 


oa" is a new edition of a work first published in 
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ble even to the uninitiated. The instructions con- 
tained in this work are based upon the latest regu- 
lations of the War Department. The forms are 
placed in an appendix, and such reference is made 
to them as will scarcely admit of a mistake. 


SCIENCE. 


Moral Philosophy; or, The Duties of Man considered 
in hes Individual, Domestic, and Social Capacities. 
By George Combe. Reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh edition, with the author’s latest corrections. 
12mo. pp. 334. Fowler & Wells, New York. 


This is the only American edition of this work | 


containing the author’s latest revisions. It should 
be read by all who would obtain a correct idea of 
the scientific deductions of this distinguished writer 
on moral philosophy, considered from a phrenolo- 
gical stand-point. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Standard Phonographic Dictionary. By Andrew 
J. Graham, Conductor of the Phonetic Academy, 
New York, and author of “The Handbook of 
Standard Phonography,” “ The Synopsis of Stan- 
dard Phonography,” “ The First and the Second 
Standard Phonographic Reader,” “ Brief Long- 
hand,” “A System for the Rapid Expression of 
Numbers,” &. 12mo. pp. 1043. Andrew J. 
Graham, New York. 

The pronunciation and the corresponding and 
reporting outlines of more than sixty thousand 
words are given in this work. The signs of many 
thousand phrases, remarks in regard to Orthography, 
Pronunciation, Contractions, Phrase-writing, &c., 
may be found in this volume. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of the late Hon. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL.D. By Talbot W. 
Chambers, a Minister of the Collegiate Church, 
New York. 12mo. pp. 289. With copious In- 
dex. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The great aim of the author has been to give, in 
moderate compass, as just and accurate an account 
of the formation and development of the character 
of this remarkable and useful man as could be ob- 
tained by patient and diligent inquiry. 
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JUVENILES. 
Robert the Cabin Boy. By H. K. P., author of 

“Mary Alden,” “Dick Cutler,” &c. 12mo. pp, 
| 227. M. W. Dodd, New York. 

An interesting story of a little boy who was stolen 
| away from his home and carried on board of a ship. 
| After many years he found some of his relatives, 
'and finally discovered his mother. The object of 
the author is to exemplify the power of faith and 
the duty of obedience to the will of the Creator. 

| The Drummer Boy: a Story of Burnside’s Expedi- 
| tion. By the author of Father Brighthopes. 
12mo. pp. 334. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. 

The incidents of this story are so probable and 
sketched so true to life, that the interest of the 
reader never flags. The drummer boy, by his 
bravery and exemplary deportment, is elevated step 
by step until he attains a high position in the 
| army. ° 
/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
| Catalogus Universitatis Havardiane. M DCCC LXIII 
Here is a complete list of the officers and students 
of Harvard, starting with Henry Dunster as first 
President in 1640, and Benjamin Woodbridge ag 
the first Alumnus in 1642, and thence coming down 
'to the present year. The stiff Latinity of names, 
titles, &c., makes no compromise with modernity, 
and indeed the grand old school, by her unques- 
tioned right of antiquity, may well retain the lan- 
guage of the scholarship by which she was founded. 
The Catalogue is probably the most perfect work of 
the kind that has been issued by any of our colle- 
giate institutions. The length of the terms of the 
officers is stated, and in cases of death we have not 
only the usual star, but the yearin which the death 
took place is added, so that the work becomes a . 
| permanent record contributing valuable materials to 
| the future historian and biographer. Mr. Sibley, 
| the Librarian, in an appended sheet, makes a strong 
| appeal for the communication of facts which will 
enable him to construct a biographical dictionary 
of the graduates. In order to aid him, we may 
| state that he is desirous of obtaining the Triennials 
| published before the year 1800, and particularly 
| any one published in sheets before the year 1776. 
We mention the request in order thus to give, per- 
| haps, additional publicity to it, and in the hope 
that some of our readers may be able to supply 
what is needed. 








ANNOUN 
D. Appleton § Co., New York. 


Harkness’ Latin Grammar. 
Youman’s Chemistry. Entirely new edition. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Onward. The Mountain Clamberers: 
Progress. 
Agnes Lysle; or, Sowing and Reaping. 
Frederick Latimer; or, What is the Standard? 
American Tract Society, Boston. 


The Blood of Jesus. 
King Radama, of Madagascar. 


Ww. Carter § Bros., Boston. 
Poems in the Dorset Dialect. By Wm. Barnes. 


George W. Childs, Philadelphia. 
The Generals of the Union Army. TIlustrated. 
Our Navy, its Officers and Heroes. Illustrated. 


Harper § Brothers, New York. 
The Ring of Amasis. By Owen Meredith (Robert 
Bulwer Lytton). 
Martin Pole. By John Saunders, author of ‘“ Abel 
Drake’s Wife.” 


A Story of 


By Rev. W. Reid, Edinburgh. 
| 


CEMENTS. 


The Bivouac and the Battle Field; 
Sketches of Virginia and Maryland. 

F. Noyes, Capt. U.S.A. 

| Queens of Song: being Memoirs of Celebrated Female 

Vocalists. By Ellen C. Clayton. With Portraits. 
The Social Condition and Education of the People of 

} England. By Joseph Kay. : 

| Dean Alford’s English Testament, with Notes. 

| Curtius’s Principia Greca. 

| Curtius’s Greek Grammars. 

Principia Latina. Parts 2, 3, and 4. 

Knapp’s French Grammar. 


or, Campaign 


! 


| John E. Potter, Philadelphia. 

| Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. By R. Jennings, V.S. 

| Way Down East. By Major Jack Downing. 
Fanny Hunter’s Western Adventures. 


| A. Williams, Boston. 
| Edith Prescot; or, Lessons of Love: A Story for Chil- 
| dren. By Emma Marshall. 


Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
The Young Parson. 


By George ~~ 
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Asoct. Madelon. Par Edmond About. §Svo. pp. 208. N.Y. 
C. Lasalle. Pap. 90 cts. 


ADAMS. 


Office. 

Amarp. The Tiger Slayer. 
Gustave Aimard, author of “The Prairie Flower,’’ &e. 8vo. 
pp. 164. Phila.: Peterson & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

Atice BaARLow; or, Principle in Everything. 18mo. pp. 280. 
Six Illustrations. Phila.: Presb. Bd. of Pub. Cl. 75 ets. 

AypeLotT. Prejudice against Colored People. By Rev. B. P. 
Aydelott. 24mo. pp. 21. Cincinnati: Aimer. Reform Tract 
and Book Soc. Pap. 3 cts. 

Bacos. Memorial of William Kirkland Bacon, late Adjutant 
of the 26th Regiment of N. Y. 8S. V. By his Father [William 
Johnson Bacon}. pp. 83. Utica: EB. H. Roberts. 

BattarD. New York City a Mission Field. An Address before 


the New York Young Men's Christian Association, by Frank | 


W. Ballard, April 27, 1863. 12mo. pp. 18. N. Y¥.: Published 
for the Association. 

Beecner. The Life and Services of Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., 
as President and Professor of Theology in Lane Seminary. 
A Commemorative Discourse, delivered at the Anniversary, 
May 7, 1863. By Rev. D. Howe Allen, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology. S8vo. pp. 30,5. Cincinnati: Johnson, 
Stephens & Co., Pre. 


Brste. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus | 
Christ: translated out of the Original Greek; and with the | 


former translations diligently compared and revised. In 
which all the proper names and words of two syllables and 
more are divided and accented as they should be pronounced. 
32mo. pp. 372, N. ¥.: Carlton & Porter. Cl. 15 cts. 

Bispee. The Practical Education of Boys. An Address by 
Otis Bisbee, Principal Poughkeepsie Collegiate School. Svo. 
pp. 31. Poughkeepsie: Platt & Schram, Prs. 

Biroopy Week, The! Riot, Murder, and Arson; containing a 
full account of this wholesale outrage on life and property. 
Accurately prepared from official sources, Svo. pp. 32. N.Y.: 
Contant & Baker. Pap. 15 cts. 

Boston Boarp oF Trape, 1863. Ninth Annual Report of the 
Government, presented to the Board at the Annual Meeting, 
on the 14th January, 1863. By Lorenzo Sabine, Secretary. 
$vo. pp. vii., 165. Map ofthe Cotton Kingdom. Buston: A. 
Mudge & Son, Pre. Cl. 

Boston Directory, The: embracing the City Record, a general 
Directory of the Citizens, and a Business Directory, for the 
year commencing July 1, 1863. Svo. pp. 504. Boston: 
Adams, Sampson & Co. Bas, $2 00. 

Brapscry. Pilgrims’ Songs: a Musical Pocket Companion, or 
Hymn and Tune Book for Prayer and Social Meetings: con- 
sisting chiefly of Selections from the author's most popular 
Melodies and Hymns, ete. By William B. Bradbury. Ob- 
long 12mo. pp. 129. N. ¥.: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 

Braituwaire. The Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Sur. 
gery, being a Half-Yearly Journal, containing a Retrospective 
view of every Discovery and Practical Improvement in the 
Medical Sciences. Edited by W. Braithwaite, M.D., and 
James Braithwaite,M.D. Part 47. July,1863. Svo. N. Y.: 
W.A. Townsend. Two Dollars a Year. Half-Yearly Parts. 
Pap. $1.25. 

Baooktyy. Manual of the Common Council of the City of 
Brooklyn, for 1863. Compiled by Henry McCloskey, City 
Clerk. 8vo. pp. 401, vii ,21. Maps and Illustrations. Brook- 
lyn: Isaac Van Audem, Pr. 


Brcce. The Custom-House Guide: A Compendinm of Revenue 
Laws and Regulations governing the Importations and Ex- 
portations of Merchandise ; the Registry, Enrolling, and Li- 
censing of Vessels, with a general summary of the Routine of 
Business at Custom-Houses in the United States. To which 
is added a List of all the Commercial Ports in the World, 
distiuguishing the Countries to which they respectively be- 
long. By Hamilton Bruce, Deputy Collector of the Port of 
New York, author of ‘The Warehouse Manual,” ete. 8vo. 
pp. 322. N. ¥.: E.& G. W. Blunt. Shp. $2.00. 

Bestinc. Sermons by Jabez Bunting, D.D. Vol. 2. Svo. pp. 
464. N.Y¥.: Carlton & Porter. Shp. $2.25. 

CaRLetoy. La Masque: or, The Midnight Queen. A Tale of 
Illusion, Delusion, and Mystery. By Cousin May Carleton. 
8ro. pp. 108. Illustrations. N.Y.: J..A. Brady. Pap. 25 cts, 

Cavrcn, The, and the Sunday School; their Mutual Relations, 
Duties, and Interests, 12mo. pp. 67. Phila.: Am. 8. 8. 
Union. Pap. 5 cts. 

CosBe. The Religious Demands of the Age. A Reprint of the 
Preface to the London Edition of the Collected Works of 
Theodore Parker. By Frances Power Cobbe. 12mo. pp. 63. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. Pap. 25cts. Cl. 50 cts. 


Corcoran. The Captivity of General Corcoran. The only 
authentic and reliable Narrative of the Trials and Sufferings 
endured, during his twelve months’ Imprisonment in Rick. 
moud and Southern Cities, by Brig.-General Michael Corco- 
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Living and Dying unto the Lord. A Discourse deli- 
livered at the Funeral of John Adams, LL.D., April 26, 1563, 
By Rev. L. M. Glover. Svo. pp. 18. Jacksonville: Journal 


A Tale of the Indian Desert. By 








Illustrations. 


ran, the Hero of Bull Run. §Svo. pp. 18—100. 
Phila.: Barclay & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 
Ccvrsory THoveuTs on some NaTcRAL PaHenomena: bearing 
chiefly on the primary cause of the succession of New Spe- 
cies, and on the Unity of Force. Second Edition, with Ad- 








denda. 8vo. pp. 76. N. ¥.: Chas. Scribner, and C. B. 
| Richardson. 
| DARLINGTON. Memorial of William Darlington, M.D. By W. 


Townsend. Svo. pp. 32. Portrait. West Chester, Pa.: £. F. 

James, Pr. ‘ 

| Dentox. The Soul of Things; or, Psychometric Rtsearches 

and Discoveries. By William and Elizabeth M. F. Denton. 

| 12mo. pp. 370. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

| Dickens. Works of Charles Dickens. Household Edition. 

Bleak House. Illustrated from Drawings by F. 0. C. Darley 

and John Gilbert. 4 vols. 16mo. pp. 312, 321, 320, 30s. 

N. Y.: Sheldon & Co. Cl. $3.00. 

| Estvay. War Pictures from the South. By B. Estvan, Colo- 

| nel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. 12mo. pp. viii., 
352, Y.Y¥.: Appletons. Cl. $1.25. 

Foote. Table of Monthly and Annual Pay, Tax, and Organi- 
zation of the Army of the U.S. Compiled and arranged by 
Major Henry Foote, Additional Paymaster, U. 8. A. Folio, 

folded. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. Cl. $3.00, 

| Fovr Acts or Desporism, The: Comprising the Tax Bill, with 
all the Amendments; The Finance Bill; The Conscription 

Act; The Indemnity Bill. With Introductions and Com- 

ments. By D. A. Mahony, author of “The Prisoner of State.”’ 

8vo. pp. 160. N.Y¥.: Van Evrie, Horton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

| Fry. Jenny the Crotchet-Worker; or, the Path of Trath. By 

| the late Sarah M. Fry, author of “The Lost Key,” &c. 18mo. 

pp. 139. Three Illustrations. Phila: Presb. Board of Pud. 
Cl, 30 ets. 

Gwynne. Nanette and her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne. 
author of the ‘*School for Fathers." 16mo. pp. 256. N. Y¥.: 
J. G. Gregory. Pap. 30 cts. Standard Series, No. 2. 

Hartrorp. Geer’s Hartford City Directory for 1563-64; con- 
taining every kind of desirable information for citizens and 
strangers. No. 26. June, 1863, and June, 1864. 16mo. pp. 

| x., 31-459. Hartford: E. Geer. Cl. $1.00. 

How .anp & Barsour. A Manual for Executors, Administra- 

| tors, and Guardians. With Forms adapted to the Statutes of 





| 
} 
! 








Indiana. By J. D. Howland and Lucien Barbour. Sv. 
| Ppp. x., 278. Indianapolis: Merrill & Co. Shp. $250. 
Honyter. Manual for Quartermasters and Commissaries: 

containing Instructions in the preparation of Vouchers, Ab- 

stracts, Returns, etc., embracing all the recent changes in 
the Army Regulations, together with Instructions respecting 

Taxation of Salaries, etc. By Captain R. F. Hunter (late 

of the U.S. Army). 12mo. pp.ix. 119. N.Y¥.: Van Nostrand, 

Cl. $1.00. Flexible $1.25. 

Lecomte. The War in the United States. Reported to the 
Swiss Military Department: preceded by a Discourse to the 
Federal Military Society assembled at Berne, Aug. 18, 1862. 
By Ferdinand Lecomte, Lieutenant-Colonel Swiss Confedera- 
tion. Translated from the French. l2mo. pp. 148. N. ¥.: 
D. Van Nostrand, Cl. $1.00. 

Lessons For Every Scnpay IN THE YEAR, From the Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 16mo. pp. 112. N.Y¥.: Carlton 4 
Porter. 10 cts. 

Many AND Peasopy. Moral Culture of Infancy, and Kinder 
Garten Guide, with Music for the Plays. By Mrs. Horace 
Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. 12mo. pp. 206,10. Front. 
Boston: 7. 0. H. P. Burnham. Cl. $100. 

MITCHELL AND Morenovse. Researches upon the Anatomy 
and Physiology of Respiration in.the Chelonia. By 8. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D., and George R. Morehouse, M.D. 4to. pp. 39. 
8 wood-cuts. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 


Mover. Light. By Helen Modet. 12mo. pp. 339. N. Y.: 
Appleton. Cl. $1.25. 

Myers. Poor Nicholas; or, The Man in the Blue Coat. A 
Story of German Life, By Mrs. Sarah A. Myers. 18mo. pp. 
316. 3 Illustrations. Phila.: Pres. Bd. of Pub, Cl. 50 cis. 

New Haven. Benham’s New Haven Directory and Aunual 

Advertiser. No. 24. 1863-4. Contents: Inand around New 

Haven ; General Directory ; Business Directory; Street Di- 

rectory; Pubiic Institutions; Municipal and State Govern- 

ment; and Statistics. 12mo. pp. 419. Map and Illustration. 

New Haven: J. H. Benham. hf. bd. $2.00. 

New York. Wilson’s Business Directory of New York City. 

24mo. pp. xviii., 472. Map. N. Y.: J. F. Trow. Cl. $1.00. 

Osweeo City Lrsrary. Supplement No.1 to First Catalogue. 

8vo. pp. 18. Y.: Baker & Godwin, Pre. 

Parton Tricks with Carps: Containing Explanations of all 

tricks and Deceptions with Playing Cards ever invented, em- 

bracing Tricks with Cards performed by skilful manipulation 
and slight of hand; by the aid of memory; mental calcula- 
tion, and the peculiar arrangement of the cards; by the aid 
of confederacy and sheer audacity, ayd tricks performed by 
the aid of ingenious apparatus and os ea cards. The 
whole illustrated and made easy. ith 70 Engravings. 
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12mo. pp. 13-130. N. Y¥.: Dick & Fitzgerald. Pap. 25 cts. 
Bas. 35 cts. 
Paciine oF THE Potomac, oR GENERAL McCLELLan’s Spy. 8vo. 


pp. 11—100. Illustration. Phila.: Barclay & Co. Pap. 25 
cts. 
PHARMACOP@IA OF THE UnrTeD States OF America. Fourth 


decennial revision. By authority of the National Conven- 
tion for revising the Pharmacopeia, held at Washington, 
A.D. 1860. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1863. 
12mo. pp. xxiii., 399. $1 00. 

Porter. The Stewards and the People. By Rev. J. Porter, 
D.D. 24mo. pp. 23. New York: Carlton & Porter. Pap. 
5 cts. 

Porttanp. The Portland Directory and Reference Book, for 


1863-4. By 8S. B. Beckett. 16mo. pp. 324. Portland: Brown 
Thurston, Pr. Cl. $1.00. 
Provipence. Directory, The, forthe year 1863: containing a 


General Directory of the Citizens, a Business Directory, a 
Record of the City Government, its Institutions, &e. &c. 
Svo. pp. 216. Providence: Adams, Sampson & Co. $1.00. 


Flowers for the Parlor and Garden. By Edward 
Sprague Rand, Jr. Illustrations by John Andrew and A. C. 
Warren. 12mo. pp. 411. Boston; Tilton & Co. Cl. $2.50. 


Renovated Eanrtu, A; The Saints’ Everlasting Home. By the 
author of “The Shadow on the Hearth,” &c. Svo. pp. 79. 
New York: E. 0. Jenkins, Pr. 


Sates. The True Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva, Institutor and Founder of the 
Order of the Visitation of Holy Mary. Faithfully trans- 
lated from the French. With a Preface by his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. 16mo. pp. liii., 330. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier. Cl. 

Suepp. The Guilt of the Pagan. A Sermon preached before 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 


Ranp. 


May 3, 1863. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. Svo. pp. 26. 
New York: Mission House. 
Sones or AtpHa Detta Put. Kenyon, 1863. $8vo. pp. 40. | 


Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Srayiey. Sermons preached before His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, during his Tour in the East, in the spring 
of 1862, with notices of some of the localities visited. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
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siastical History in the University of Oxford; Honorary 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet; Honorary Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 12mo. 
pp. 272. Plain. New York: Scribner. Cl. 


STORIES FOR ALL Seasons. 18mo. pp. 142. 3 Ilustrati 
Phila.: Presb. Board of Pub. Cl. 30 ets. es 

ScnBeAM, THE, AND OTHER Stories. 18mo. 
trations. Phila.: Presb. Board of Pub. 


Tacrenecs. Uneins, oder: Krieg im Krieg. Von der Baronin 
poy Tautpheus. i2mo. pp. 456. Phila.: Lippincott. Cl. 


pp. 144. 2 Illus. 
Cl. 30 cts, 


Toms. The Future of the Freed People. By Rev. James A. 
Thome. 24mo. pp 47. Cincinnati: Am. Reform Tract and 
Book Society. Pap. 5 cts. 


Trcrax. ThelIron Manufacture of Great Britain theoretically 
and practically considered. Including descriptive details of 
the ores, fuels and fluxes employed ; the preliminary opera- 
tion of calcination; the blast, refining and puddling fur- 
naces ; engine and machinery, and the various processes in 
union, ete. etc. By W. Truran, C. E., etc. etc. Second Edi- 
tion (First American), revised from the manuscript of the 
late Mr, Truran, by J. Arthur Phillips and William H. Dor- 
man, C.E. Imp. 8vo. pp. xx., 306. 84 Plates. New York: 
Appletons. Cl .$10.00. 


VALLANDIGHAM. The Record of Hon. C, L. Vallandigham on 
Abolition, the Union, and the Civil War. Svo. pp. 256. 
— Columbus, 0.: J. Walter & Co. Pap. 60 cts. ; Cl. 

1.00. 

VALLANDIGHAM. The Trial of the Hon. Clement L. Vallan- 
digham by a Military Commission ; and the Proceedings 
under his application for a Writ of Habeas Corpus in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern Circuit of 
os 8vo. pp. 272. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll. Sheep, 

00. 

Wess. Army Pay Digest and Ready Calculator; or, Regi- 
mental Pay Table. Compiled and arranged by Major Ezra 
Webb. Svo. pp. 57, and Tables. New York: Van Nostrand. 

| Cl. $2.90. 

Wetts. The American Express, in its relation to the City of 
Buffalo. A Paper prepared for the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, at their request. June, 1863. By Henry Wells. $8vo. 
pp. 20. Albany: C. Van Benthuysen, Pr. 








WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ABRARALL (John Hoskyns, M.A.). Verselets, Latin and English. 
Feap Svo. pp. 130. Longman. 48. 6d, 


Avstiy (J. B.). Mines of South Australia. 8vo. Adelaide: 
Platts. Longman. 58 


Baepexer (K.). Handbooks for Travellers, Switzerland, with 
the neighboring Lakes of Northern Italy-Savoy, and the ad- 
acent Districts of Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Tyrol. 
ith Maps and Plans. Fcap 8vo. pp. xlvi., 472. Wéilliams 

& Norgate. 5s. 6d. 


Barpexer (K.). The Rhine, from Switzerland to Holland. 
With Maps and Plans. Feap 8vo. pp. xxvii., 260. Wiéil- 
liams & Norgate. 4s. 

Banister (Henry). Gas Manipulation; with a Description of 
the various instruments and Apparatus employed in the 
Analysis of Coal and Coal Gas. 8vo. pp. 69. Sugg. 5a. 


Barter (William G.T.). Life, Law, and Literature. Essays 
on various subjects. Feap Svo. pp. viii., 230. Bell & Daldy. 
58 


Bexe (Charles T.). Who discovered the Sources of the Nile? 
8vo. pp. 16. illiams & Norgate. 1s. 


Berkerey (Rev. M. J., M.A., F.L.S.). Handbook of British 
Mosses ; comprising all that are known to be natives of the 
British Isles. With 24 Colored Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi., 324. 
L. Reeve. 2s. 


BEATTIE (George), of Montrose, a Poet, 2 Humorist, and a Man 
of Genius. By A. S. Mt. Cyrus, M.A. Post 8vo. pp. viii., 
800. Edinburgh: Nimmo. Simpkin. 4s. 


Buissarp (Rev. W., B.A.). The Moral Influences of Religious 
Worship. Cr. 8vo. bds., pp. xiv., 75. Macmillan. 2s. 


Brace (Charles L.). Races of the Old World. A Manual of 


Ethnology. Crown 8vo., pp. xix., 428. Murray. 98. 


Bratrawaite (W. and James M.D.) Commentary on Midwifery 
and the Diseases of Women and Children, for the last half 
ear, with the cpinions of the best writers on the Subject. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ Braithwaite’s Retrospect.” Vol. 47, Jan- 
7 une, 1863.) Post Svo.,sd., pp.xxxv., 100. Simpkin. 





BrenaT (Alfred de). Adventures of a Little French Boy. 
Translated. Cr. 8vo. Bell & Daldy. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST (The), and Literary Magazine: de- 
voted to the Impartial and Deliberate Discussion of Import- 
ant Questions in Religion, Philosophy, History, Politics, &., 
&c., and to the Promotion of Self-culture and General Eda- 
ray 1863. Vol. 1. Cr. 8vo. pp. vi., 476. Howlston. 

8. 6d. 

Brown (James Baldwin, B.A.). The Divine Mystery of Peace. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. viii., 119. Jackson & Walford. 3s. 

Brown (Stafford, M.A.). Memoir of, with Extracts from his 
Diary and Sermons. By his Widow. Cr. 8vo. pp. xv., 237. 
Salisbury: Brown. Rivingtons. 38. 6d. 

| Browne (Sir Thomas, Kt., M.D.). Christian Morals. With 

Portrait. Sq. cr. Svo. pp. lxxiii., 143. Rivingtons. 6s. 


Browntne (Robert). Poetical Works. Vol. 2. Tragediesand 
other Plays. Third Edition. Fcap 8vo. pp. 605. Chapman 
& Hall. ¥ 

Burns (Robert Scott). Outlines of Modern Farming. Vol. Il. 
Notes, Historical and Practical, on Farming and Farming 
Economy. With Diagrams. 12mo., cl. sd., pp. vii., 343. 
Virtue. 3s. 

CuaFrers (W., F.S.A.). Hall-Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. 
Roy. 8vo. pp. iv., 67. Davy & Sons. 38. 6d. 

Cuesne¥ (Capt. C.C.) Military View of Recent Campaigns in 
Virginia, &c. Post 8vo. Smith & Elder. 68. 

CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGes. Year-Books of the Reign of King 
Edward the First. Edited and translated by A. J. Horwood. 
Roy. 8vo. hf. bd. Longman. 10s. 

Ciark (F. Le Gros). Outlines of Surgery: being an Epitome 
of the Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Surgery 
delivered at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Feap 8vo. pp. xxii, 
258. Churchill. 5s. 

CiarTon (Ellen C.). Queens of Song: Memoirs of Female Vo 
calists. 2vols. 8vo. Smith & Elder. 328. 


Cxiose (J.). Tales and Legends of Westmoreland: containing 





Sorte Crate in the Olden Times. Edited by Titus Stubbs, 
Esq. y- Svo., sd., pp. xvi., 144. Author. 2s. 6d. 
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Coxe (Archdeacon). Free Inquiry, its Claims and Tendencies. 
8vo. Rivingtons. 1s. 

Crowe (Eyre Evans). History of France. In Five Volumes. 
Volume III. Svo. pp. xxiv., 705. Longman, 188. 


Cost (Hon. Sir Edward, D.C.L.). Annals of the Wars of the | 
Nineteenth Century, compiled from the most Authentic His- | 
tories of the Period. Volumes III. and IV., 1810—1315. Feap | 
§vo., cl. sd., pp. 741. Murray. 108 


Dacsexy (C., M.D., F.R.S.). Climate: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of its Differences and into its Influence on Vegetable 
Life. Svo. pp. vi, 145. J. H. &J. Parker, 48. 


Dineie (Rev. J., M.A., F.A.S.L.). The Harmony of Revelation | 
and Science. A Series of Essays on Theological Questions of | 
the Day. Cr. 8vo. pp. xii., 212. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co. Bell & Daldy. 6s. 

Disnaett (Isaac). Amenities of Literature; consisting of | 
Sketches and Characters of English Literature. Edited by | 
his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. New Edition. Vol. 1. 
Post Svo. pp. viii., 368. Routledge. 38. 6d. 

Faise Positions: or Sketches of Character. 
pp. 591. Chapman & Hall. 21s. 

FooTPRINTS OF THE Hoty Dean: Translations from the German. 
By A.M. Cr. Svo. pp. xii., 195. Macintosh. 68. 6d. 


GinaLpcs CAMBRENSIS, Historical Works of. Containing the 
Topography of Ireland, and the History of the Conquest of | 
Ireland, Translated by Thomas Forester, Esq., M.A. Revised 
and Edited, with Additional Notes, by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) Post Svo. pp. 
x., 634. Bohn. 5s. 

Gortptrn (Edward Meyrick, D.D.). Office of the Holy Com- 
munion in the Book of Common Prayer ; a Series of Lectures 
delivered in the Charch of St. John the Evangelist, Padding- 
ton. 2 vols. Feap 8vo. pp. xx., 515. Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. 


Grecory (Rev. J. G., M.A.), Earth's Eventide and the Bright 
Dawn of the Eternal Day. Cr. Svo. pp. 271. Ventnor: 
Moor. Nisbet. 8. 6d. 

Groxow (Captain R. H.). Recollections and Anecdotes: being 
a Second Series of Reminiscences of the Camp, the Court, and 
the Clubs. Cr. 8vo. pp. vii., 232. Smith & Elder. 78. 6d. 


Gritty (James Manby, M.D.). Guide to Domestic Hydrothera- 
peia. The Water Cure in Acute Disease. Fceap Svo. sd., 
pp. xv., 283. Simpkin. - 2s. 6d. 

Gwryxe (George John). Commentary on the Galatians. 
Bell & Daldy. 12a. 

Hat. (Dr. Spencer T.). Days in Derbyshire. 
tions. Post Svo. pp. viii., 292. Derby: Keene. 
38. 6d. 

Hamer (John, F.R.S.L.). 
112. Leeds; Hamer. 

Haxsetr (John). Forest of Arden, its Towns, Villages, and | 
Hamlets. Illustrated with numerous engravings and Map. | 
Cr. Svo. pp. xvi., 320. Simpkin. 12s. | 

Hazkoun (W. Davis). Railways in the East, and generally in | 
High Thermometrical Regions, &c. 2 vols. imp. Svo. <Atch- 
ey. 3a. 

Howe (John). Works. Edited by Henry Rogers, Esq. Volume | 
6. Containing Funeral Sermons, Spademan’s Sermon for | 
Howe, and Index to the entire Works. Svo. Religious 
Tract Society. 5s. 

Howirt (Mary). The Poet’s Children. 
Feap Svo. pp. 183. Bennett. 2s. 6d. 
Howitt (William and Mary). The Wye: its Ruined Abbeys 
and Castles. With Photographic Illustrations. Sq. cr. Svv., 

bds., pp. 75. Bennett. Bds. 38. 6d. ; cl. gilt, 58. 


Heo (Victor): a Life Related by One who has Witnessed it. 
Vols. post Svo. W. H. Allen. 2\s. 
Invixg (Washington). Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving. Vol. 3. Post 8vo., bds. Bohn. 2s. 


JEAFFRESON (John C.). Sir Everard’s Daughter. Post 8vo. 
W. H. Allen. 10s. 6a. 

JouNstToNE (Francis). Gospel Roll; or, the Facts and Glories 
of the Gospel Unfolded in a Series of Discourses, comprising 
an Exposition of the Leading Gospel Texts of Scripture. Sm. 
cr. 5vo. pp. 351. Nisbet. 4a. 

Joy. The Poor Gentleman of Liege ; being the History of the 
Jesuits in England and Ireland for the last sixty years. 
Translated from their own historian, M. Cretineau Joly. 
Edited, with Prefaceand Supplemental Notesand Comments, 
by Rev. R. J. M’Ghee, M.A. Part First, §8vo. pp. xxxii., 
265. J. F. Shaw. 78. 6d. 

Kemp (George, M.D.). Description of Certain Dry Processes in 
Photography. Post 8vo., sd., pp. 84. Liverpool : wood. 

avies. 28, 

Ker (Lieutenant Gilbert T.). Table for Correction of Longi- 
tude where Error arises from Incorrect Latitude. Useful to 
all Navigators, Svo., sd., pp.8. Bell & Daldy. 


Lapoye (Dr. N., D.P., D.L.) French Verbary ; being a com- 
plete treatise on the French Verbs. Feap 8vo. pp. vili., 
261. Simpkin. 5e. 





2 vols. post Svo. 


8vo. 


With Illustra- 
Simpkin. 


Smoker’s Text-Book. 64mo. pp. 





With Illustrations. | 
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Lexyox (Lord William Pitt). Fifty Years’ Biographical Re- 

eee. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. xvi., 728. Hurst & Blackett. 
38. 

Low’s Ove SHIturne Guipe To THE CHARITIES OF London. Cor- 
rected to April, 1863. By Sampson Low, Jr. Feap Svo. sd., 
pp. 146. Low. la. 

McCact (Rev. Alexander, D.D.). Examination of Bishop Co- 
lenso's Difficulties with regard to the Pentateuch ; and some 
Reasons for believing in its Authenticity and Divine Origin. 
Third Library Edition. Cr. 8vo. pp. vi., 218. Rivingtuns. 
5e. 


Maine (Miss). The Indoor Gardener. With an Engraving. 
Feap Svo. pp. xix., 274. Longman. 5e. 


MeetKerke (Cecilia Elizabeth). Songs of Evening. Feap Svo. 
pp. 132. Booth. 5s. 

MemMoRABLE Events in the Life of a London Physician. In 
Three Parts. 8vo. pp. 276. Virtue. 7s. 6d. 

Moore ayp Brapsery. Nature-Printed British Ferns: being 
Figures and Descriptionsof the speciesand varieties of Ferns 
found in the United Kingdom. By Thomas Moore, F.L5., 
F.H.S. Nature-Printed by Henry Bradbury. 2 vols. Roy. 
8vo. pp. xxiv., 622. Bradbury & Evans. 608. 


Movart (Frederic J.,. M.D., F.R.C.S.). Adventures and Re- 
searches among the Andaman Islanders. With Map and Ll- 
lustrations. Svo. pp. viii., 367. Hurst & Blackett. 16s. 


New Zea.anp (Old): being Incidents of Native Customs and 
Character in the Old Times. By a Pakeha Maori. Post Svo. 
pp. viii., 216. Smith & Elder. 5s. 

Opeers (Nicholas). Mystery of Being; or, are Ultimate Atoms 
Inhabited Worlds? Feap 8vo. Tresidder. 2s. 

Oppostre Neienpors. A Novel. Two Volumes. 
pp. 639. Bentley. 2le. 

OxForD TeN-YeAR Book (The), made up to the end of the Year 
1860. Post §vo. J. &J/. H. Parker. 5a. 


A Novel. By the Author of “The Two House- 
holds,’’ &. Three Vols. PostSvo,. Newby. 3s. 6d. 


Po.itarp (Edward A.). First Year of the War in America. Re- 
printed from the last Corrected and Revised Richmond Edi- 


Post S8vo. 


Purp Liste. 


tion. Cr. Svo. pp. xvi., 354. Philip. 5s. 

Power oF Consistency (The). By “Kate.” Feap 8vo. pp. 
viii., 205. Snow. 38. 6d, 

Pratt (Anne). Haunts of the Wild Flowers. Feap 8vo., bds., 
pp. 262. Routledge. 1s. 6d. 


Reeve (Rev. J. W., M.A.). Lectures on some of the Offices 
and the Fruit of the Holy Spirit, preached during Lent, 1362 
—63, at Portman Chapel. Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. 315. Nisbet. 5s. 


Rosse.L (William). Romance of Military Life. (Parlor Li- 
brary, Vol. 279.) Feap 8vo., bds., pp. 312. Darton. 2s. 


Sacnpers (John). Martin Pole. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 664. T'ins- 
ley. 21s. 


SavILe (Rev. B. W., MA.). Man; or, The Old and New Phi- 
losophy: being Notes and Facts for the Curious, with espe- 
cial reference to recent Writers on the Subject of the Origin 
of Man. Post Svo. pp. xiv., 296. Hurst & Blackdt. 10s. 6d. 


SELttaR (W. Y., MA.). Roman Poets of the Republic. Svo. 
pp. xiii., 378. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 12s. 


Senior (Charles). Hand-Book of Income-Tax Law and Prac- 
tice, with an Index to the Acts of Parliament—1842 to the 
present time. Roy. 12mo. pp. xii., 525. Simpkin. 6s. 


Smita (Alexander). Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays, written 
in the Country. Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. 296. Strahan. 32. 6d. 


Smita (J. F.) Ambition; or, the Prelate. A Novel. Feap 
Svo., bds., pp. 254. Ward & Lock. 2s. 


SrepHen (James Fitsjames). General View of the Criminal 
Law of England. Svo. pp. xii., 499. Macmillan. 15s. 


Sciirvan (Robert, LL.D., T.C.D.). Papers on Popular Educa- 
tion and School-Keeping. 12mo. pp. 252. Dublin: Sullivan, 
Longman. 7 


Synoz (Rev. A. H.). Triumph of Grace; or, Scriptural Proofs 
that God will exempt his people from the Judgment which 
shall condemn the world, Feap 8vo. pp. 166. Hunt. 2s. 6d, 


Vewaserez. Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and En- 
glish Languages: composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of 
the Spanish Academy, Terreros, and Salva, and from the 
English Dictionaries uf Webster, Worcester, and Walker; 
with the addition of more than 8000 Words, Idioms, and 
Familiar Phrases, the Irregularities of all the Verbs, and a 
Grammatical Synopsis of both Languages. In Two Parts: 1. 
Spanish—English ; 2. English—Spanish. By Mariano Ve- 
sae de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo. pp. xvi., 1294. Tribner. 

8. 


VicissitcvpEes or A GentiemMaN. Three Volumes. 
pp. 938. Hurst & Blackett. 318. 6d. 


Work For Aut, and other Tales. By C. E. B. With Illustra- 
tions. Roy. 16mo. pp. 215. Seeleys. 2s. 6d. 


Post 8vo. 
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NEW “STANDARD SERIES” OF 


POPULAR FICTION. 


>. 








A very cheap, neat, attractive, and readable series of popular books, admirably suited 
for the rail-car, the watering-place, the parlor. Nothing admitted into the series that is not 
of high class. The Trade will find them highly popular, and are invited to introduce them, 


Neat 16mo., paper covers. Price 30 cents. 


RBADY. 


I. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH, A Tate. By Miss Tuackeray (the daughter 


of the Novelist). 
II. 
NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. By Tatnor Gwynne, author of “The School 


for Fathers,’’ etc. 


IIIf. 


HEART AND CROSS. By Mrs. Oxipuant, author of “Margaret Maitland,” “Laird 
of Norlaw,’’ etc. ete. (Published July 28th.) 


The above works are also bound in cloth, beveled boards. Price 60 cents each. 


Other works are in preparation. 


JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 46 Walker Street, New York. . 


JAMES B. KIRKER, 


LATE OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE OF 
BDVV’D DUNIGAN c&c BROTHER, 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


599 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 

















SHIRMISHIN CGC. 
By the Author of “WHO BREAKS—PAYS,” “COUSIN STELLA,” ete. 


One vol. 16mo., paper. Price 30 cents. 


“The book is beautifully written. The persons of the story | ‘‘Every page tells; there is no book-making about it; no 
all live and breathe ; we shake hands pleasantly with them, and | attempt to fill chapters with appropriate reflections. Each 
some of them become our dear friends.” —Publishers’ Circular. | sentence is written carefully, and the result is that we have & 

“The story is graceful and charming, for the skill with which | Tel work of art, such as a weary critic has seldom the pleasure 
the slight incidents are narrated, as well as the sweet, broad, | °f meeting with.”—The Reader. 
loving charity of heart that is inculcated.""—London Atheneum. | 


42> 
or 


heypoldt’s F'oreisn Library, Vol. I. 
“WHO BREAKS-PAYS.” 


By the Author of “SKIRMISHING,” etc, One vol. 16mo., paper. Price 50 cents. 


Orders received in New York by F. W. CunisTern; James Mitten. Boston: A, K. Lorine. Cincinnati: Rickey & CARROLL. 
Baltimore: James S. Warers. 
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SMITH, ENGLISH & C0, 


Booksellers and Publishers, 


23 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Being a storehouse of SIMILES, ALLEGORIES, and ANEC- 
DOTES, selected from Spencer's “Things New and Old,” and 
other sources. With an Introduction by the Rev. RICHARD 
NEWTON, D. D.; andacopious Index. 12mo., cloth, $1] 25. 


8., E. & Co. also publish the following: 


SEISS’ LAST TIMES, New Edition. 12mo. . . 81 
FAIRBAIRN’S HERMENEUTICS. 1 
THOLUCK ON JOHN, Svo. . « » « & 
GASES OF CONSCIENCE, 12m. . . . . 1 
WINER’S IDIOMS, §8vo. ~ « @ 
COLES ON GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 12mo. 





to 
a 


— 


12mo. 


e 


ow 3 & 89 tf ow 
=] ~ : 


HELPS FOR THE PULPIT. 12mo.. . - « 150 
FARRAR’S SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. 12mo. 85 
GERLACH ON THE PENTATEUCH., §vo. 3 00 
HENGSTENBERG ON ECCLESIASTES, Svo. . 225 
KURTZ'S CHURCH HISTORY. 2 vols. 12mo. . 3 50 
PULPIT THEMES, 12mo. . 15 

SEISS’ TEN VIRGINS, 12mo. . ° 75 


THOLUCK’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Svo. . 250 
FLEMING’S VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY 





§., E. & Co. will publish, about September Ist, 


THE YOUNG PARSON. 


One vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 
—e—_ 


This work, the production of a gifted young clergyman, has 
been in course of publication for several months in one of the 
religious periodicals of Philadelphia, and has attracted unusual 
attention and admiration. It is regarded as a work of a high 
order, one of the most original and genial which our country 
has produced, and as destined to give its author a distinguished 
position in the world of letters. 

Its fidelity to nature is perfect, and nowhere more so than in 
some of the delineations which might be charged with extrav- 
agance, as they relate to a portion of our country, and toa 
phase of society hitherto untouched. Its descriptions of super- 
stitions and humors have been recognized at once as in the high- 
est degree felicitous by these familiar with the world in which 
the Young Parson so keenly yet amiably exercises his powers 
of observation. 

The Religious and Social tendencies of the work are of the 
very best kind; its humor in delicacy and richness need not 
shun comp: wrison with Goldsmith himself, and thousands will 
read it with avidity and with benefit who never before read 
with pleasure a book which, in its aim aad character, was so 
thoroughly religious as this. 


Orders from the Trade solicited. 








CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR SALE. 


A Circulating Library, in good order, containing about twen- 
ty-six hundred volumes. This is an excellent opportunity for 
any one wishing to start in business, or desirous of adding to 
the attractions of a bookstore already established. 


Address, DAVID D. FRANCIS, Agent, 
(Late C. §. Francis & Co.,) 
506 Broadway. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


<a> 
~@ 


A Year with St. Paul. 


In 52 Lessons for the Sundays of the Year. 
E. Knox. 12mo. $1 00. 


The Life, Character, and Writings of Ed- 
ward Robinson, D. D. 


By R. D. Hircucock. 





By CHARLES 


16mo. 50 cents. 


America! a Dramatic Poem. 
l2mo. 75 cents. 


The Foundations of History. 


By Samvev B. ScHREFFELIN. 12mo. $1 50. 
Aids to Prayer. 
By Hexxy Warp Beecuer. 18mo. 50 cents. 


The Son of Consolation. 


A Sketch of Rev. B. C. Courter, D.D. ByS. H. Trxo, D.D. 
1Smo. 50 cents. 


Published by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


683 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 








ROBERTS, BROTHERS, 
No. 143 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Having removed to the spacious rooms over the Bookstore of 
T. O. H. P. Bornnam, with increased facilities for doing busi- 
ness, We are now prepared to receive orders for the fall trade. 
We beg to remind our friends that, to prevent disappointment, 
they should give us early orders for their supply of Photograph 
Albums. We have made ample preparations, and with suiffi- 
cient notice we will endeavor to meet all demands. 

—_~~— 


We have nearly ready for publication the following 


NEW AND STANDARD JUVENILES. 


SANDFORD AND MEBTON. Illustrated edition. 
PUL re cloth, gilt. i 25. 
PO FAIRY TALES. Containing the choicest 
and \—y Le. Fairy Stories. Illustrated edition. First 
and Second Series. Square l6mo., cloth, gilt. Sold separate, 


each $1 00. 

PAUL PRESTON’S TRAVELS and Remarka- 

ble Adventures, as related by himself. Illustrated. 
nare ltmo., cloth, gilt. $1 00. 

FIRESIDE TAL S, in Prose and Verse. By Mary 
Howitt. Illustrated. 16mo. cloth, gilt. 75 cents. 

THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS and Arthur Mon- 
teith: a Sequel to the “Scottish Orphans,” 7 Mrs. Black- 
ford. Illustrated. 15mo., cloth, gilt. 63 cen 

FAREWELL TALES. By Mrs. Holand. Illustrated. 

uare 16mo., asd It. 75 cents. 

out ue LESSO ted FOR LITTLE LEARN- 

see ww are 16mo., icin. ilt. 75 cents. 

FABLES AND N RSERY INGS. Illus 
trated. Square l6mo., cloth, gilt. Saas 


rm A eapemea 
HEAVEN OUR HO 
MEET FOR HEAVEN, By author of “Heaven our 
H 
LIFE) IN HEAVEN. By author of “ Heaven our Home,” 
and “‘Meet for Heaven.”’ 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


<+@r 





THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION. By Roserr Bett, Editor of the “ Annotated 


Edition of the British Poets.’’ In 2 vols. Svo. (Jn preparation.) 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, Entirely rewritten. By Grorce Ticknor. 3 vols. 


crown Svo., cloth. (Jn the press.) 


CHOIX D'OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, ET LITTE- 
RAIRES de M. Sytvain VAN DE WeYER. 152241862, Premitre Série. Small 4to., printed with old-faced type, on laid 
paper. (Ja the press.) 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. By Frances Power Cozse. Crown 8vo., cloth. (Jn the press.) 
THE CURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS OF ALL COUNTRIES. Their Weight and 


Fineness, and their Value in English Metallic Money. With Fac-similes of the Coins. By Leopotp C. Martin (of Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office) and Cartes Triipyer. Royal Svo. pp. xx. and 140. 141 Plates, figuring more than 1000 
Coins, printed in Gold and Silver. Appropriately bound in cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Tuomas Warts, of the British Museum. 
Reprinted, with alterations and additions, from the Transactions of the Philological Society and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Ia preparation.) 


SCHLAGINTWEIT. Results of a Scientific Mission to India and Upper Asia. By Hermann, 


Apo.puvs, and RoBeRT DE ScHLaGintweit. Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the Honorable East India 
Company. In 9 vols. 4to., with an Atlas in folio. (Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty.) Vol. III. and Atlas. (Nearly 
ready.) 


REYNARD IN SOUTH AFRICA; OR, HOTTENTOT FABLES. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. W. H. J. Bees, Librarian of the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1 vol., small vo. (Jn preparation.) 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. Volumes III. and IV., con- 
taining Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Retygoxp Rost, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In 2 vols. Svo., 
cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


H. H. WILSON’S ESSAYS ON ORIENTAL LITERATURE. Edited by Dr. Reinnotp Rost, 


St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In 2 vols. Svo., cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


VISHNU-PURANA;; or, System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the Original 
Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, by Horace Harman Witsox. Thoroughly revised 
and edited, with Notes, by Dr. Firz-Epwarp Hatt. In3 vols. 8vo. (Jn preparation.) 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Witson, M. A., F.R.S., &e. Edited by James R. BALLANTYNE, 
LL. D., late Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes IV., V., and VI. (In the press.) 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THEODORE PARKER. Edited by Miss Conse. 


Vol. III. containing Discourses of Religion. 
Vol. IV. ” - of Politics. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


BUDDHISM IN THIBET: Illustrated by Literary Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. 
With an Account of the Buddhist Systems prevalent in India. By Emi Scuiacintweit, LL, D. With a folio Atlas of 20 
Plates, and 20 Tables of Native print in the Text. Royal Svo. pp. xxiv. and 404. (Jn the press.) 


ON THE NATURAL AND MORBID CHANGES OF THE HUMAN EYE, AND THEIR 


TREATMENT. By C. Baver, Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. With 10 Plates, crown Svo. (Jn the press.) 





2am 
aor 


TRUBNER & G0., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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[OP FICIAL.) 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND THE 


SECRETARY OF WAR. 


United States Army Aegulations, 


REVISED EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


= = 
- 





NEARLY READY. 





At the present time the REVIsED ARMY REGULATIONS is of especial importance, 
not only to the greatly increased number of officers of every grade, but to the vast 
multitude of soldiers—not only ordinary enlisted men, but the flower of our country’s 
, youth and manhood, men of station and education, who have been led into this strug- 
1 gle by an intelligent patriotism which seeks to instruct itself up to the standard ot 
military usefulness. 

To meet this great want—the want of millions, comprising those already in the 
field, those preparing to go, and citizens at home intensely interested in the subject— 
this elegant and complete edition of the REVISED REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY has 
been issued, by an order of the Secretary of War, who declares that it “shall be 
strictly observed as the sole and standing authority upon the matter therein con- 
tained.” 

The Appendix embraces the Articles of War, containing many important correc- 
tions; also, selections from the Military Acts of Congress. 

4 The book is an octavo of 500 pages, is elegantly printed on fine paper, with new 
and bold type, and has an admirable exhaustive Index, for which every officer will be 
grateful; the want of a good Index to this indispensable work has been long felt in 


the Army. 
PRICE $1 50. 





Early orders solicited. A liberal discount to the Trade. 





ADDRESS 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 & 630 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Standard School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & H. L. BURR, 
51 and 53 John Street, New York. 


BEADERS AND SPELLERS,—Parker and Watson’s Na- 


tional Series. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Clark’s Practical System and Chart. 
GEOGRAPHY,—Monteith and MeNally’s System. 





ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATIOS,—Professor Davies’ | 


Complete Series. — 
HISTORY.—Willard’s School Series and Charts. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Phy- 


sics. 
CHEMISTRY.—Porter’s Principles and First Book. 
BOTAN Y,.—W00d’s Class Book and Object Lessons. 


COMPOSITION, RHETORIC, AND LOGIC,— Brookfield, 
Boyd, Day, and Mahan. 


INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY AND KAME,—Mahan, 
Boyd, and Watts on the Mind. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT,.—Mansfield’s Political Manual. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Welch’s Analysis of English Lan- 
guage. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Pujol and Van Norman’s French 
Class Book. 


CLASSICS,—Brook’s Greek and Latin Classics. 


HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY.—Ricord’s Roman History. 
Berard’s English History. Gould’s Alison’s Europe.— 
Dwight’s Roman and Grecian Mythology. 


SCHOOL TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 16 Vols.—Smith’s De- 
finers and Spellers. Wright’s Analytical Orthography, 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. Price’s English Speller. 
Howe's Young Citizen’s Catechism. Boyd’s English Poets. 
Chamber’s Elements of Zoology. Bartlett’s Course of Na- 
tural Philosophy. Gillespie’s Manual of Road-Making. 
Hanna’s Bible History. School Boy’s Infantry Tactics, 
Welch’s Object Lessons. Northend’s Orators and Dia- 
logues. Monteith’s History of the United States. Smith 
and Martin’s Book-keeping. Emmons and Page's Geology. 
Norton and Porter’s First Book of Science. 


<@r— 


New York, August 1, 1863. 
To the Teachers of the United States :— 

The publishers of the ‘‘ National Series,’’ desire to call the 
attention of all interested in the cause of Education, to the ex- 
amination of the different Books named above. 

We are taking the utmost care to furnish the best books, both 
in regard to intrinsic merit and mechanical execution—and we 
believe, from the testimony of the best judges, that we have 
succeeded. Several of our text-books have undergone exten- 
sive and thorough revisions within the past three —. Pro- 
Sessor Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics and Algebras, and 
Legendre’s Geometry, will, we believe, fully sustain the au- 
thor’s high reputation, and prove to be by far the most tho- 
roughly systematic course (as well as the ‘MosT PRACTICAL) 
ever published. 

We also desire to call your particular attention to the Geog- 
raphies of Monteith & McNally; the Grammar, by 8S. W. Clark; 
and the Readers, by Parker & Watson—text-books which are 
far ahead, in point of real merit, to any other series now before 
the public. 

Space will not permit us to any more than mention the beau- 
tifal text-books in the series under head of Natural Science, 
viz.: “* Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics ;’’ “ Porter’s Principles 
of Chemistry ;” and ‘‘Wood’s Class Book of Botany,”’ recom- 
mended by our most distinguished educators. 


Teachers will please send for our descriptive Catalogue, 
which shall be forwarded post-paid. 


BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 John Street, New York. 


AUGUST 1, 1863. 
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Books for Summer Reading, 


D, APPLETON & CO., 
443 and 445 BROADWAY, New York, 
Have just Published the following : 


By B. Estvay, 
1 vol. 12mo. 


1. WAR PICTURES FROM THE SOUTE. 
Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. 
pp. 352. Price $1 25. 

2. TWO PICTURES; or, What we think of ourselves, and 
what the world thinks of us. By Mania J. McIyrosa. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, pp. 476. Price $1 50. 

3, A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD, By the author of*‘Amy 
Herbert’’ (Miss SEWELL). 1 vol. 12mo. cl. pp. 428. Price 


$1 50, 
4, MADGE; or, Night and Morming. By H. B.G. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 407. Price $1 25. 


5. WHAT TO EAT, and How to Cook it, Containing 1000 
Receipts. By P. Biot. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 259. Price $1 00, 


D. A. & CO. HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 
6. A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT, in 


reference to the Christian Religion (Bampton Lectures). 
By A. 8. Farran. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 487. price $2 00 

7. THE NATURAL LAW OF HUSBANDRY. By Jestvs 
Von Liesia. Edited by Jouy Burrs, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 387. Price 81 50. : 

8. THE HOLY WORD ITS OWN DEFENCE, Addressed 
to Bishop Colenso. By Rev. A. SiLver. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 
305. Price $1 25. 

9. LECTURES on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred 
Scriptures. By Rev. A. Sinver. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 28. 
Price $1 25. 

10, ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, A Course of Six Lee- 
tures to Working Men. By Tuos. H. Hvuxvey, F.R.S, 
F.L.8. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 150. Price $1 00. 

11, EVIDENCE AS TO MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
By Taos. H. Huxtey, F.R.S., F.L.8. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 
184. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 

12, MONEY, By Cuas. Moray. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 228. Price 
$1 25. 


—=+oe— 
D. A. & CO. WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY, 


Helen Modet’s New Novel, “LIGHT.” 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 339. 

HEAT—considered as a Mode of Motion. By Joan Tyxpats, 
F.R.S. Withillustrations. A Course of Twelve Lectures. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 480. Price $2 00. 

ALBUM for Postage and other Stamps— American and 
Foreign. 1 vol. 4to., morocco and cloth bindings. 

The collection of Postage Stamps has become a matter of such 
| general interest that it is believed the publication of an Al- 
bum, affording facilities for their arrangement and preserva- 
tion, in a convenient and elegant form, will be warmly wel- 
comed by the community.—Extract from Preface. 


—=_-+oe— 
D. A. & CO. HAVE IN PRESS, 


HARKNESS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. 
YOUMAN’S CHEMISTRY, entirely new edition. 











